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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editar of the Weekly Magazine. 


AN obliging friend has favoured 
me with an hand-bill lately publithed 
by the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Lifbon. The fubjeé& is an im- 
portant one, the prevention and cure 
of the plague—the remedy has, at 
leaft, novelty to recommend it. 

I have long fince made it a rule not 
to overlook the prefcriptions even of 
the illiterate, if they were generally 
received, and had an appearance of 
rationality. The prefent directions 
come from a refpectable fociety, and, 
however different they may be from 
our ideas on the fubject, yet I be- 
lieve the publication of them will be 
ufeful. If we could be conftantly fur- 
nifhed witha general account of recent 
difcoveries from the various parts of 
the world, there is no doubt that 
many falutary improvements might 
be made on them, which would tend 
to that very interefting point, the 
relief of human mifery. 

, It is with this view that I forward 
the inclofed for publication in your 
ufeful Magazine. As 

Philadelphia, April 30, 1798. 


Nifi utile eft quod facimus, ftulta eft 
gloria. (A. R. Sc. Lifb.) 


THE following fhort direétions 
for the cure and prevention of the 
Plague, are compiled from a {mall 
pamphlet in the Italian language, 

Vor. Il. No. 15. 


lately publifhed by Count Berchtold, 
at Vienna, 1797 ; one copy of wbich 
is in pofleilion of the Royal Agademy 
of Sciences of Lifbon, £6 whom it 
was prefented by his Extellency Mr. 
Pinto, her Majefty’s Secretary of 
State, &c. 

The Academy has ordered tranfla- 
tions to be made into Arabic, French, 
and Portuguefe ; and this extra in 
Englifh is particularly fntended for 
the ufe of the numerous bodies of 
Britifh fubj at prefent employed 
in their country’s fervice in this part 
of Europe ; as the garrifon of Gibral- 
tar; the fleeteat fea; the troops on 
fhore in Portugal; and the mafters 
of Britifh veffels in its harbours. 

The compiler has no other infor- 
mation concerning it whatever, than 
that contained.in the pamphlet ; nor 
does he know if. any thing upon the 
fubjec&t has yet been publifhed in 
England. He leaves the reader to 
believe or reject, according to his 
judgment, heartily wifhing there 
may never be a neceflity for putting 
it to the trial. 

Count Berchtold fays, that the 
method was firft propofed by George 
Baldwin, Efg. his Britannic Majefty’s 
Agent and Conful-General at Alex- 
andria in Ezypt; who during a long 
refidence in that country, after much 
thought and obfervation, was induced 
to believe, that the ufe of fweet 
olive oil, applied to the fkin, might 
prove beneficial in the treatment of 
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34 Directions for the Cure and Prevention of the Plague. 


this dreadful and hitherto incurable 
malady. 

Mr. Baldwin communicated his 
ideas to the Reverend Lewis de Pavia, 
Chaplain and Agent to the Hofpital 
(called St. Anthony’s) at Smyrna ; 
who, after five years’ experience, 
pronounces it to be the moft’ effica- 
cious remedy hitherto made ufe of, 
for the fpace of twenty-feven years 
that the Hofpital had been under his 
management. He acquainted Count 
Berchtold with the fuccefs, and the 
mode of application; and from his 
communications, the pamphlet feems 
principally to have been compofed. 

Count Berchtold further fays, that 
it is Mr. Baldwin’s intention to pub- 
lith re full and philofophical re- 
lation ® bis obfervations and experi- 
ments: that he favoured the Count 
with the perufal of the manufcript, 
and permitted him to tranfcribe any 

of it; and he apologizes to the 
world and to Mr. Baldwin for this 
feeming anticipation of the work, at 
the fame time obferving, that he 
feels it an indifpenfable, a facred duty 
to lofe no time in making known a 
difcovery of fuch importance ; parti- 
cularly to thofe countries that are 
nearer, and have more frequent com- 
merce with the Barbary States, and 
the ports of the Turkifh Empire. 

Tue directions are fimply thefe. 
Immediately when a perfon is per- 
ceived to be infected with the Plague, 
he muft be taken into a clofe room, 
and over a brazier of hot coals with 
a clean fponge, dipped in warm olive 
oil, his body muft be very brifkly 
rubbed all over for the purpofe of 
producing a profufe fweat: during 
the friction, fugar and juniper ber- 
ries muft be burnt in the fire, which 
raife a denfe and hot fimoke, that 
contributes to the effect. 

The friGion ought not to continue 
more than four minutes, and a pint 
of oil is enough to be uled at“each 
time. 

In general the firft rubbing’ is fol- 
lowed by a yery copious perfpiration, 
but fhould it ail of this effect, the 


operation may be repeated; firft 
wiping the body with a warm dry 
cloth ; and in order ftill further to 
promote perfpiration, the patient may 
take any warm fudorific drink, fuch 
as elder-flower tea, &c. 

It is not neceflary to touch the 
eyes ; and other tender parts of the 
body may be rubbed more gently. 

Every poflible precaution. muft be 
made ule of, to prevent the patient 
taking cold ; fuch as keeping covered 
thofe parts of the body not dire@ly 
undér the operation; nor muft the 
linen be changed till the perfpiration 
has entirely fubfided. 

The operation thould be repeated 
once a-day, until evident fymptoms 
of recovery begin to appear. 

If there are already tumours upon 
the body, they fhould be gently and 
more frequently rubbed, till they 
appear to be in a ftate of fuppuration ; 
when they may be dreffed with the 
ufual plaflers. 

The operation ought to be begun 
on the appearance of the firft fymp- 
toms of the difeafe: if neglected tll 
the nerves, and the mafs of the blood 
are affected, or a diarrhea has com- 
menced, little hopes can' be enter- 
tained of cure; but flill, the patient 
fhould not be defpaired of, as by an 
alliduous application of the means 
propofed, fome few have been reco- 
vered, even after the diarrhea had 
commenced. 

During the firft four or five days, 
the patient mult obferve a very abjfte- 
mious diet: the author allows only 
a {mall quantity of vermicelli fimply 
boiled in water. Nor muft any thing 
be taken for the {pace of thirty or 
forty days except very light food ; as 
he fays an indigeftion in any ftage of 
the diforder, might be extremely 
dangerous. He does not allow the 
ufe of wine till the expiration of forty 
days. 

There is no inflance of the perfon 
rubbing a patient, having taken the 
infe€iion : he fhould previoufly anoint 
himfelf all over with oil, and muft 
avoid receiving the breath of the in- 
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fected perfon into his own mouth, 
or noftrils) The prevention, to be 
ufed in all circumftances, is that of 
carefully anointing the body, and 
living upon light and eafily digeftible 
food. 

One of the many ingenious obfer- 
vations made by Mr. Baldwin is, 
that amongft upwards of a million of 
inhabitants carried off by the Plague 
in Upper, and Lower Egypt, during 
the {pace of four years, he could not 
difcover a fingle oilman, or dealer 
in oil. 

». Lisbon, July 1797- 

By Royal Permiffion. 


—— Ee 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
REVIEW. 
Count Rumford’s Second Essays 


Of the Fundamental Principles on 
which General Eftablifhments for the 
Relief of the Poor may be formed in all 
Countries. 


THE fecond effay in this work is 
defigned to inveftigate the firft prin- 
ciples of eftablifhments for the cure 
of poverty. Money to fupply the 
poor with materials and accommoda- 
tions, is an indifpenfable, but not the 
only or moft important reqguifite. 
Idlenefs cannot be removed, profli- 
gacy reclaimed, or mifery effectually 
relieved by force. The means, ufeful 
to this end, cannot be purchafed. 
They confift in voluntary and bene- 
volent exertions. The management 
of all fuch inftitutions muft therefore 
be configned to men contributing 
their aid without pecuniary recom- 
penfe, and who are incited by no 
motive but the defire of doing good. 
Zeal and integrity in the managers 
are the only means of effeCting the 
end of fuch eftablifhments, and of 
fecuring the concurrence of the pub- 
lice To this may be added the no- 
toriety of their proceedings, and their 
rendering to the public periodical ac- 
counts of receiptsand difburfements. 

The expence of fuch inftitutions 
is much Jefs than is commonly fup- 
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pofed. Economical regulations; the 
bringing of all donations into one 
fund ; the concentering of induftry ; 
and fimplifying the objects of atten- 
tion, poffefs obvious advantages— 
Half the money, contributed at ran- 
dom and by chance to beggars, will 
effectually extirpate beggary, when 
collected into one fund and fubjected 
to methodical management; whereas, 
in a different way, inftead of correc- 
ting, it only aggravates the evil. 
Athftance to beggars where fuch an 
eftablifhment exifts, is highly inju- 
rious ; and charity can only be effec. 
tual by throwing its mite into the 
funds of that eftablifhment. 

In cities, whatever be their Wize, 
one eftablifhment only fhould exift. 
Subdivifions into diftriéts fhould be 
numerotis in proportion to the popu- 
lation, but they fhould form only 
parts of one fyftem. All effential 
power fhould be vefted in a fupreme 
committee, and fubordinate depart- 
ments fhould be merely minifterial ; 
but this fupreme committee fhould 
confift, in part, of the members of 
fubordinate departments. 

Mildnefs and lenity in “the treat- 
ment of the poor and vicious cannot 
be too much infifted on. Hence zeal 
and benevolence ip the adminiftrators 
are abfolutely neceflary. Men opu- 
lent and noble, magiftrates and eccle- 
fiaftics are, by all means, to be 
prompted to concur, as a fupreme 
committee. Their province will be 
chiefly that of fuperintendance, and 
to authorife the fupplying of wants 
which are certified, by fubordinate 
officers, to be real. This aid will 
confift in weekly prefents of money, 
provifions, and clothing, or fuel, or 
fupplies of neceffary articles at the 
prime coft of thefe articles. Bufinefs 
of this kind cannot be fimplified and 
expedited by any means fo much as 
by the ufe of printed forms. 

To relieve immediate wants is in- 
fufficient. To impart food to the 
hungry is a trifling and endlefs tafk. 
It is requifite that temperance and 
induftry fhould be given. Any other 
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boon: is perhaps more injurious than 
beneficial. How are the vicious and 
idle to be reformed’? no undertaking 
is more delicate and more momen- 
tous. 

Conciliation and kindnefs are the 
chief means. Punifhments may fome- 
times, though rarely, be neceffary ; 
but they fhould be adminiftered with- 
eut any attendant paflion but pity. 
Rewards on the contrary fhould be 
plenteoufly conferred. It is needles 
to add that though a lefs equivocal 
inftrament than punifhment, a vigi- 
lant infpeétion and cautious judgment 
are requifite to make them beneficial. 

Having deftribed an eftablifhment 
ef this kind, it is next confidered 
how it may be introduced in given 
circumftances ; how the curioflity of 
the public and their zeal may be 
awakened by the exertions of a fingle 
individual in this caufe. That indivi- 
dual muft be indefatigable and wife : 
he mutt poffefs no mean skill in human 
nature and knowledge of local cir- 
cumftances: He miuft circulate his 
fcheme as widely as poflible, by 
means of printed propofals gratui- 
toufly diftributed, in which the par- 
ticulars of his fcheme, are copioufly 
and perfpicuoufly detailed. 

It muft be a fcheme for feeding and 
employing the poor, on the principles 
already explained and reduced to 
practice in the eftablifhment at Mu- 
nich. He muft begin with protefting 
the difintereftednefs of his own mo- 
tives: He muft enumerate the fteps 
that will be taken when the requifite 
fums are fubfcribed. T'wenty-five 
of thofe higheft in the lift thall be 
convened by letter: thefe fhall name, 
by ballot, five fubfcribers to colle& 
contributions and fuperintend the 
execution of the plan. The author of 
the plan will fettle all details in the 
arrangement of the eftablifhment. 
The place feleéted will be as central, 
as cheap, and as healthfully fituated 
as poffible. 

A public kitchen will firft be 
erected, to furnifh food at the re- 
commendation of fubfcribers of four 


kinds, differing in goodnefs and in 
price. Eating rooms will be built, 
in which this food will be ferved. 
Additional rooms, cleanly, fpacious, 
well lighted, and well warmed, will 
be opened for the ufe of the poor, to 
which they will be invited to bring 
their work. Utenfils and raw mate- 
rials will be gradually furnifhed, de- 
corum maintained, and rewards judi- 
ciouily conferred. 

In fitting up the kitchen, and in 
lighting, warming, and purifying the 
edifice, every economical, cheap, and 
elegant invention will be introduced. 
The fuccefs that will crown this 
fcheme, will ftimulate benevolence 
and incite imitation. Similar plans 
may be formed and executed in other 
parts of the city; and poor rates, 
being no longer of ufe, may univer- 
fally give place to voluntary fub- 
fcription. 

Original fubfcriptions will be all- 
fuficient. The eftablifhment, once 
carried into effect, will, ever after- 
wards, fupport itfelf. Relief of po- 
verty is the great fcope of this de- 
fign, but other ends may be comprifed 
in it. Apartments may be opened 
for the reception and exhibition of 
new inventions, particularly fuch as 
are conducive to domeftic comfort 
and frugality: models of kitchens 
may be exhibited for the infpe@ion 
of the public, and their practical 
utility fhewn by engaging cooks, and 
furnifhing dinners to’ cuftomers. 

Orders for. food on the public 
kitchen fhall be furnifhed to all ap- 
plicants; preferring, firft, frequenters 
of the working rooms, and, fecondly, 
thofe recommended by fubfcribers. 
Subfcribers fhall receive, femi-annu- 
ally, tickets amounting to ten per 
cent. on their fubfcriptions, till one 
half of the fubferiptions be in this 
manner repaid. But food being fifty 
per cent. cheaper than elfewhere, the 
whole fubfcription will thus be, in 
two years and an half, fully refunded ; 
and the eftablifhment will thenceforth 
fubfift on its own income. All pro- 
perty, however, will ftill be vefted 
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jn the original contributors. Such 
will be the fcheme: delineated, and 
concurrence cannot fail of being ob- 
tained, if judicioufly and powerfully 
folicited. 

Relief to the poor will be more 
cheaply, extenfively, and beneficially 
adminiftered by the means juft de- 
feribed than by any other. Affluent 
perfons may confer confiderable, 
though inferior benefit by as clofe an 
imitation of this model as poilible, 
and by fupplying the indigent, to the 
extent which their revenue admits, 
with incitements and materials of 
induftry. 

One fpecies of charity which con- 
fifts not in giving money, but merely 
in lending or refraining from in- 
creafing our ftore, may be practifed 
with great effe&. Let provifions, 
and efpecially fuel, be purchafed at 
the cheapeft rate. Advantage for 
this end may be taken of the feafon, 
of the circumftances of the vender, 
of the quantity to be purchafed, and 
of other particulars which influence 
the price of a commodity. They 
may be fold to the poor in portions, 
and at times fuitable to their wants, 
and at prime coft. In articles whofe 
price is variable, the relief impartible 
by this method can fearcely be efti- 
mated. If we fell that for fifty cents, 
whofe common price is an hundred 
and fiftv, we confer what is equiva- 
lent to an alms of one hundred cents, 
and in a way far lefs liable to abufe. 
Another who fhall give an hundred 
cents in money, is poorer by fo much, 
and has probably injured and not be- 
nefited the receiver; whereas our 
gift is equal to his, without being 
any deduction from our original ftock, 
and has probably operated to advan- 
tage. 

Our charity may likewife confift, 
not in giving money or money’s worth, 
but in imparting knowledge. The 

are ignorant, negligent, and 
wafteful. Fire which they ufe to 
warm themfelves, ferves commonly to 
encreafe the cold. Slight and cheap 
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improvements in the ftruéture of their 
chimneys, will obviate this incon- 
venience. Fuel, for the purpofe of 
cooking, is at prefent a fubject of 
enormous wafte. Portable earthen 
pots, formed on fimple and obvious 
principles, comprifing a tin veffel and 
a receptacle for fuel will greatly 
abridge expence. The gift of one of 
thefe would frequently remove the 
diftreffes of multitudes. 

Cookery is an art hitherto em- 
ployed to augment expence and to 
ftimulate the palate at the price of 
health. No art is of more impor- 
tance, when unperverted from its 
genuine purpofes, which confift in 
enhancing the nutritious and favoury 
qualities of food, and economizing 
labour, time, and expenfe. No one 
can tell to what extent this art might 
be made fubfervient to thefe purpofes. 
How greatly would the condition of 
the poor be improved, if perfuaded to 
adopt various modes that might be 
mentioned of preparing cheap and 
favoury foups ! 

The remainder of this effay is em- 
ployed in repeating and enforcing 
various confiderations that had before 
occurred. Some ufeful remarks are 
made as to the beft method of difpof- 
ing of the produc of the labour of 
the poor, and the equity that ought 
to be obferved in the regulation of 
their wages. 

The utility of this treatife is prac- 
tical. We live in a country where 
poverty fubfifts and where eftablith- 
ments for the relief of poverty are 
maintained. What ufe might be 
made of this writer’s fpeculations, 
it is of importance to difcover. 
If his ideas be juft, and thofe ideas 
have been negleéted in our own 
fyftem, it is time to beftir ourfelves 
in the work of reformation. If 
they be erroneous, no inconfiderable 
fervice will be done to the caufe 
of general happinefs by demonftra- 
ting their fallacy, and exhibiting a 
better fyftem in their ftead. 

PHILO. 
For 
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For the Weekly Magazine. 


ON SCHEMING. 
EVERY man is more or lefs a 


{chemer. It is amuling to remark 
the various kinds of fchemers which 
exift in the world. Some are butied 
in forming projects for leffening the 
expenfes of their family, and others 
for augmenting the amount of their 
revenue. By far the greater part of 
mankind range themfelves in the 
latter clafs ; not a few are employed 
in the former way ; and the number 
is not inconfiderable of thofe whole 
{fchemes have no other object than 
how to {pend with moft protufion. 

Two of the moft ingenious {che- 
mers with whom J am acquainted are 
Adam Smith and Count Rumford. 
The former has employed years and 
written volumes to demonftrate a 
{cheme, by which a given portion of 
foil, (the kingdom of Great Britain 
for example,) may be made produc- 
tive of the greateft quantity of nou- 
rifhment. According to him, hap- 
pinefs is always proportioned to the 
number of beings capable of happi- 
nefs, and numbers are always pro- 
portioned to food: fo that a man 
defirous of the praife of benevolence, 
will bend all the efforts of his mind 
to difcover under what modification 
of fociety, the greateft quantity of 
food will be extracted from the 
foil. 

Count Rumford has endeavoured 
to find out in what way a given por- 
tion of food may be made to nourifh 
the greateft number of _perfons. 
Nothing then remained but to dif- 
cover in what way a given portion of 
foil might be rendered productive of 
the greateft quantity of food. This 
defideratum is afforded us by a fociety 
of fchemers, called “ The Board of 
Agriculture,” who inform us that 
potatoes are that product of which, 
in the Britifh climate and foil, the 
greateft quantity is produced upon 
the fmalleft {pace. 

A friend of mine who has a to- 
lerably fertile fancy, is continually 
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abforbed in fchemes of this kind. 
He makes no fcruple to delineate his 
projects, however extravagant or 
tantaftical they may appear. Having, 
as he thinks, provided an se eseeallie 
foundation in the reafonings of Adam 
Smith, and of agricultural writers, be 
is not afraid of the ridicule of wit- 
lings. Jt is eafy to perceive ma- 
terial defects in the molt plaufible of 
his fchemes: He perceives them 
himfelf; but his verfatile under- 
ftanding is too frequently its own 
dupe. Objections which his utmoft 
ingenuity cannot elude, he endea- 
vours to forget. In difcourfe with 
him, we fhould be inclined to think 
him pertinacious and ftupid; but a 
more accurate infpection of his cha- 
racter fhews that he is aware of the 
defective places in his argument, and 
that he difguifes his convictions, not 
from the love of difpute or the jea- 
loufy of reputation, but merely be- 
caufe they are unpleafing. 

I lately paid him a vifit, and found 
him very gravely infpeCting a large 
fheet that was f{pread upon the table. 
He did not relinquith his employment 
on my entrance. I therefore took 
my feat befide him, and after receiv- 
ing his permiffion, proceeded to ex- 
amine his paper. He exhibited a 
variety of complex mathematical 
figures, drawn with great elegance 
upon fomething like a map. Shade. 
ings that denoted mountain and dale, 
and irregular lines denoting rivers 
and lakes were interfperfed among 
right lines and curves without num- 
ber. I did not immediately com- 
prehend this plan: At length, how- 
ever, I obferved that the outlines bore 
a general refemblance to thofe of 
South-Britain, and my eye lighted on 
an infcription containing thefe words, 
“ England, Anno 2,500.” This was 
fufficient to afford me a glimpfe be- 
hind the curtain. My friend faid, 
in anfwer to the queftions which I 
put to him, that this was a mere ex- 
hibition of the fcene which the opera- 
tion of the economical fyftem would 
produce in lefs than five centuries. 

“ Three 








« Three fifths of this kingdom, con- 
tinued he, is equally adapted to the 
cultivation of potatoes with the foil 
of Ireland. Two acres of the Irifh 
foil has been afcertained to produce 
potatoes, fuflicient together with falt 
and water, for the fuftenance of fif- 
teen perfons. This is matter, not of 
airy fpeculation, but of iterated and 
accurate experiment. On no other 
kind or greater quantity do many of 
the Irifh peafantry fubfilt. A fquare 
mile comprifes 640 acres, and will, 
confequently, furnifh plentiful and 
wholefome food to 4,800 perfons, 
which for the fake of certainty we 
will reduce to 4,500. Three fifths of 
the area of England are 30,000 
fquare miles. This portion, there- 
fore, devoted to the cultivation of 
potatoes, will fupply food to one 
hundred and thirty five millions of 
perfons. The habitations of thefe 
may be raifed contiguouily to each 
other: The whole affemblage of 
dwellings may, with fufficient pro- 
priety, be termed a city. Wiaifdom 
will find abundant fcope for its exer- 
tions, in the diftribution and arrange- 
ment of this city : Canals, and gar- 
dens, and courts, and avenues muft 
be intermixed with public and pri- 
vate buildings in the way moft fub- 
fervient to health, to pleafure, and to 
eafy communication. 

“ London and Paris are crowded 
capitals) They are fo conftruéted 
that one fquare mile is made to ac- 
commodate about 75,c0oo perfons. 
My plan requires that the fame num- 
ber fhould be diffufed over at leaft 
three times that fpace. In confe- 
quence of this arrangement, in which 
there is ftill a very confiderable degree 
of compadinefs, the inhabitants of 
this kingdom will refide upon a fpace 
equal to 5,400 fquare miles, which is 
precifely, or nearly, the area of 
Yorkfhire.” 

“But where, faid 1, are the culti- 
vators of the foil to live? They muft 
refide in the neighbourhood of their 
helds and farms.” 
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“ True, faid he, 1 am far from fup- 
pofing the inhabitants of this city to 
be permanent. England and Wales 
will be to this new metropolis what 
the tract of ground, between Schuyl- 
kill and Delaware, below the city, is 
to Philadelphia, merely its fuburbs 
or purlieus. An abode, within the 
bounds of the capital, either perma- 
nent or temporary, ought to be pro- 
vided for all the inhabitants, though 
their different engagements and offices, 
may keep a confiderable number in 
continual motion, and make the vilits 
of others to the feat of empire, and 
arts, only occafional. ‘lhe bufinefs 
of agriculture will not occupy the 
hands of one in nine of the whole 
number.” 

“ But whence, faid I, is to be drawn 
the materials of the arts? Who are 
to furnifh fuel, and drefs, and beams, 
and blocks for dwellings, and furni- 
ture. Thefe, perhaps, are to be im- 
ported from abroad.” 

* Not atall. I have merely appro- 
priated three fifths of the area. The 
remaining two fifths will furely fuf- 
fice for the production of all that is 
required by a reafonable fociety. The 
mines and quarries of this kingdom 
would fupply the wants of even a 
more numerous population.” 

My friend had now lighted on a 
favourite topic, and he wént on to 
difcufs the various parts of his plan. 
I always liften to him with pleafure, 
and allow the vividnefs ‘of his paint- 
ing to feduce me from the fobrieties 
of truth. I parted from him with a 
* Good morrow, my friend. Thou 
art a fchemer of the true breed: 
Slight impediments do not difcourage 
thee: Thou fpurneft at the limits of 
a fingle nation ora fingle century. 
If it be the duty of man to confult 
his own happinefs, thou art right ; 
and yet thy projects are benevolent, 
and aim, not at, the deftruction of 
mankind, but at the multiplication 
of their numbers and the immortal- 
izing of their felicity. 

PHILO. 


For 
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For the Weekly Magazine. 


THE SCHEMER.—WNo. Z. 
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There was a man, though fome did count 
him mad, 

The more he gave away, the more he 
had. PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


THERE are few points on which 
there is a greater diverfity of fenti- 
ment, than what is commoly called 
charity, or giving our fubftance to 
alleviate the miferies of thofe who 
are in want. We are often told, it 
is no charity to give to fuch and 
fuch perfons ; they will {pend it im- 
properly and be in want again; and 
fome few, but few indeed, from 
perhaps an excefs on the other hand, 
would have us give indifcriminately 
to all. 

If mankind would but ftrive to be 
liberal, without being lavifh; to 
give, without being oftentatious, this 
matter of charity might be conducted 
in a much better way than it ufu- 
ally is. 

I have fo little apprehenfion: of an 
excefgs in liberality, that I fhall 
chiefly confine my views in this paper 
to—-the prudent man, the tardy 
giver-—for every day’s experience 
teaches us, that it is not the bridle, 
but the fpur which is wanting on 
thefe occafions. 

My ideas of liberality are by no 
means confined to the mere parting 
with our money: Many a rich man 
will do that, to get rid of a trouble- 
fome application. They extend to 
the giving up our time and talents to 
the fervice and benefit of others ; 
for it is thus we often render much 
more effential fervice than by the 
moft liberal pecuniary adliftance. 

Amongft the late religious orders 
in France, I have always regarded 
with peculiar fatisfaction the fifters 
who devoted their whole lives to 
nurfing the fick in hofpitals, and the 
Peres de la Misericorde, whofe time 
was entirely devoted to the ranfom- 
ing of captives at Algiers. 
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The labours of a Howard, who 
fpent his life in endeavouring to 
alleviate the miferies of fuch of his 
fellow creatures as were in the moft 
neglected fituation ; and of a Rum- 
ford, who has fuccefsfully fought to 
raife the beggar from the dunghill— 
thefe are the perfons whom I regard, 
not only as acting from motives of 
charity, truly and ufefully directed, 
but I cannot but think they muft 
have been influenced by that divine 
charity, which, on no occafion is 
confined, * to feeking its own.” 

I believe there can be no impro- 
priety in citing an example nearer 
home. Philadelphia recolleéts with 
pleafure, the citizen, who was inde- 
fatigable in doing good, during a lon, 
life ; who was by many “ account 
mad” for his excefs of liberality, 
but who died neither in a prifon nor 
in an hofpital ; and left a fortune fuffi- 
cient to found a feminary for the 
education of the long neglected 
Africans—an inftitution whofe exam- 
ple and fuccefs have far exceeded 
even the moft fanguine expeétations 
of this humble and benevolent man. 

A celebrated American female 
artift, refident in London, found one 
of her countrymen in a very dif- 
trefled fituation. She relieved his 
wants daily ; and, by way of apology 
toa friend for this feeming ad of 
extravagant liberality, informed him, 
that fhe was no lofer by it, for that 
every day during the time fhe gave 
this relief, the number of perfons, 
who came to vifit her exhibition of . 
wax-figures, was much greater than 
ufual. She continued her charity 
as long as was neceffary, under 
a full perfuafion that fhe was a daily 
gainer by it, and that her encreafed 
cuftom was a peculiar a& of Provi- 
dence. 

The ftory of the reputed mifer, 
who quarrelled with his fervant for 
throwing away the match after light- 
ing the candle, and dire&ly after- 
wards gave a very generous {um to a 
public inftitution, points out to us, 
very forcibly, the neceflity of econo- 
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my at home, that we may be liberal 
abroad. 

A charaéter, fomewhat fingular, 
has lately appeared in England—A 
man of avery large fortune, whofe 
chief employment was that of dif- 
tributing his income to thofe who 
were in diftrefs. He feldom or never 
refufed any one, and kept a regular 
account of all his donations. 

1 have no intention of encouraging 
idlenefs or begging. 1 know they 
are both improper and hurtful: But 
I wifh to inculcate the fentiment— 
that, no man will ever be poorer for 
giving his time, his talents, or his 
money to aflift the diftrefled. Indeed, 
if we do fo from proper motives— 
motives of real charity, without any 
mixture of oftentation or extrava- 
gance, Ido not think we fhall ever 
be the poorer for it. In all my read- 
ing and converfation, 1 never met 
with an inftance of poverty, occa- 
fioned by liberality thus direéted ; 
and would wifh any of my doubting 
readers, to confider who it is that 
hath faid, “It is more bleffed to 
give than to receive.” 


———= EE 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 


MEMOIRS OF A SPY. 
Sir, 


IN the year 1793, I was fummoned, 
in my character of phyfician, to the 
bed-fide of a fick perfon, at a lodging- 
houfe, in Race ftreet. The incidents 
of this man’s life were fomewhat 
remarkable. Iwas able to colle& 
from his own mouth, and from his 
papers, which, at his death, came 
into my poffeffion, the following nar- 
rative, which I think not unworthy 
of publication. 

The name of this man was Wimp- 
fen. He was no more than ten 
years old when he eloped from his 
father’s houfe, in the town of Lan- 
cafjgr in this ftate. His parents were 
abfurdly indulgent, and had rendered 
him, by their mifmanagement imperi- 
ous and head-ftrong. He was feldom 
chidden, and ftill feldomer chaftifed 
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by them. On one occafion, however, 
they thought proper to notice fome 
offence of the lad, in a way which 
his pride could not brook. In a fit 
of refentment he refolved never more 
to enter his father’s houfe. His cha- 
racter was remarkably adventurous 
and inquifitive. This, in conjunction 
with his paflion, induced him to form 
this refolution. 

His courfe he accidentally dire&ted 
to Philadelphiae Any one would har- 
bour and feed fuch a wanderer. A per- 
fon at whofe houfe he {pent the night, 
having extracted from him the fecret 
of his family, refolved to take him 
back the next day to his father. The 
lad received fome intimation of this 
defign before he went to bed, and in 
order to elude the execution of it, 
rofe before day and departed with- 
out warning or taking leave. In this 
way he arrived, at length, at Phila- 
delphiae He roamed about the 
{treets, afked and obtained food when 
he was hungry ; and flept at night 
under a pent-houfe. The hazard he 
had run of being carried home, 
againft his will, taught him caution 
and duplicity. He anfwered evafively 
or falfely to the queftions that chanced 
to be puttohim. His petition being 
limited to a breakfaft or dinner, and 
his air being thoughtlefs and gay, 
thofe to whom he applied for the 
firft two or three days, were fatisfied 
with merely giving him what he 
afked. 

On the fourth day he was wander- 
ing as ufual, without any fixed 
obje&, along Second ftreet. He 
began to feel his fituation to be 
defolate and irkfome: He reflected 
on the affection which his parents 
had always manifefted for him, and 
the forrow, to which his fudden difap- 
pearance had probably given birth. 
He began to think feriouily of return- 
ing home, and was employing his 
untutored underftanding in devifing 
the beft means for this end, when he 
met a boy much younger than him- 
felf, weeping bitterly. In his ram- 
bles, on the day before, he had feen 
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this child fitting at the door of an 
houfe in Market ftreet. On enquiry 
the boy informed him that he was 
loft. Wimpfen bade him be of good 
courage, and immediately conducted 
him home. The mother of the loft 
child had already miffed her darling ; 
had been feized with the utmoft con- 
fternation ; and had difpatched mef- 
fengers to all quarters in fearch of 
him, when Wimpfen made his ap- 
pearance at the door, leading the 
wanderer by the hand. 

The joy and gratitude of the mo- 
ther may be eafily conceived. Notice 
was taken of Wimpfen, and the 
obvious enquiries made as to his 
name and condition. Wimpfen was 
dexterous and deceitful ; and he pre- 
tended to have come from Jerfey. 
His parents he faid were dead, and 
his elder brother had turned him out 


of doors) Mrs. Bilden and her 


hufband were good folks; their 
fortune was confiderable ; and little 
Frank was their only child. They 
confulted a moment with each other, 
and refolved to afford the ftranger 
an afylum. 

The boy foon became a trouble- 


fome gueft. He was mifchievous, 
turbulent, and incontrolable. He 
was put to fchool together with 
Frank, but was always beating and 
tormenting his companion, though 
he never failed to defend him from 
the violence and infults of any other. 
When about fourteen years of age 
he happened to play the truant. He 
fpent the greater part of the day in 
the fields, flying his kite. In the 
evening he returned into the city, but 
lingered in the ftreets, fearful of the 
enquiries and chaftifement which 
were preparing for him at home. In 
this ftate of fufpenfe, he met a fchool- 
fellow, whom he perfuaded to accom- 
pany him to the river-fide. His 
companion, in complying with his 
requeft, difobeyed the pofitive injunc- 
tions of his parents, and did not 
yield without great reluctance to the 
folicitations of Wimpfen. They 
{trolled from one fpot to another, 
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gazing at the fhips and talking og 
{chool-boy topics. A fhip, of a 
larger fize than ordinary, attracting 
Wimpfen’s attention, he propofed to 
his companion to go on board and 
view her more clofely. After great 
importunity the boy confented, but in 
ftepping from the wharf to the veffel, 
unfortunately ftumbled, fell into the 
water, and was drowned. 

Verrified at this difafter, and con- 
fcious in what degree it was imputa- 
ble, to him, he retired in confufion 
from the fpot. He ftopped near a 
veffel that lay within gun-fhot of the 
former, and employed himfelf in 
mournfully refle€ting on his fituation. 
The captain of this veffel, happenintg 
to be ftanding near, and noticing his 
apparent diftrefs, entered into con- 
verfation with him. He hearkened 
to the folicitations of this man, and 
confented to embark with him as a 
fort of domeftic in the cabin. The 
veffel was preparing to leave the port, 
that very evening, and, in a few 
days, Wimpfen found himfelf on the 
ocean. 

The behaviour of the captain had, 
at firft, been ftudioufly kind ; but as 
foon as they had got to fea, it un- 
derwent a total alteration. He was 
capricious and cruel; and beat the 
unhappy boy, in the moft inhuman 
manner, and for the moft trivial 
faults) The youth was of a moft 
daring and impetuous fpirite This 
treatment, fo unexpected, and fo little 
according with the captain’s pro- 
mifes, by which he"was induced to 
embark with him, €ould not fail to 
infpire him with refentment and 
vengeance. 

One day after dinner, having left 
a plate upon the deck, which a pig, 
thrufting his nofe againft it, chanced 
to break into pieces, the captain, in 
a tranfport of fury, began to beat 
him. He bore the moft cruel chaf- 
tifement without a tear or a murmur, 
though this firmnefs, which the cap- 
tain called obftinacy, tended only to 
prolong his punifhment. As foon as 
it was finifhed, the captain retired to 
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fiis birth and fell afleep. ©Wimpfen 
waited in fullen filence till he obferved 
that the eyes of the tyrant were 
clofed. He then deliberately took 
down a loaded piftol that hung in the 
cabin, and, bringing it clofe to the 
captain’s head, difcharged it. Luckily 
his aim was not infallible, and the 
ball only grazed his temple. The 
fleeper awoke in the utmoft terror, 
and the crew hurried to the fpot. 
Wimpfen calmly related what he had 
done, and profeffed his refolution to 
execute, on the firft opportunity, his 
imperfect vengeance. The captain's 
cowardice was equal to his cruelty : 
He began to find that his own fafety 
required a change of meafures : 
Henceforth, Wimpfen was treated 
with more lenity. 

The firft hour, after his arrival at 
Briftol, whither the fhip was bound, 
he made his efcape, and once more, 
pennylefs and friendlefs, committed 
himfelf to the wide world. 

He was wandering in the precindéts 
of this city, uncertain as to his 
future projects, when three perfons 
rufhing upon him, feized, and carried 
him before a magiftrate. Having as 
they thought, identified his perfon, 
he was conducted, free of all charges, 
to London. A robbery to a great 
amount, had been committed a few 
weeks before, in the neighbourhood 
of London. Wimpfen’s ftature and 
perfon, remarkably eoincided with 
thofe of the highwayman, but, on 
his arrival in London, being con- 
fronted with the perfon robbed, the 
 miftake was inftantly deteted. The 
witnefs was a gentleman by name 
Ayfcue. The countenance and ac- 
cents of the robber, who was one of 
his difcarded domeftics, were perfe&ly 
known to him, and were found to be 
very different from thofe of Wimp- 
fen. The robber, like Wimpfen, was 
a mere youth. 

He was immediately difcharged, 
but Ayfcue was defirous of making 
him fome compentation for the dan- 
ger and inconvenience to which he 


had been fubjeted. His youthful 


appearance prepoffeffed him likewife, 
in his favours He was remarkably 
tall and manlike for his age. Wimp- 
fen gave a candid account of his con- 
dition and adventures, and confented 
to enter into Ayfcue’s fervice. 

This man was a lawyer, and 
though young, had already attained 
confiderable eminence. He was 
newly married, and lived in an opu- 
Jent ftyle. Wimpfen’s ftation was 
eafy, and his mafter, finding him of 
an inquifitive and ardent fpirit, 
treated him with few of the referves 
to which a fervant is fuppofed to be 
entitled. He enjoyed confiderable 
leifure, anc had free accefs to his 
mafter’s books and inftruments. He 
pafiec three years in a very tranquil 
manner, and in the hourly improve- 
ment of his underftanding. At the 
end of this period, a young lady, the 
fitter of his miftrefs, became a mem- 
ber of the family. 

Wimpfen’s integrity did not keep 
pace with the improvement of his un- 
derftanding. His heart was impreffed 
with the charms of this young lady, 
who joined the corrupt habits of a 
boarding-fchool with talents, of no 
mean order, and an intemperate viva- 
city. Permit me to draw a veil over 
this part of his life: Perhaps his 


affertion is true that his own virtué 


was the object of feduction, and 
that the lady had fallen from purity 
previoufly to his acquaintance with 
her. Be that as it may, his mafter 
threatened him with vengeance, 
which he could appeafe only ky iffar- 
riage with the young lady, Who"was 
farther recommended by a fmall for- 
tune. The evidences of depravity 
which his wife’s fubfequent tonduct 
difplayed, occafioned fo much.difguft, 
that he put himfelf in paffedlion of 
her ready money and fetired to 
France. 

His purfe was foon exhaufted by 
the diffipations of Paris. By his 
dexterity and addrefs he made himfelf 
ufeful to the American Negociators, 
who had lately arrived in that capital. 
By this, and other means, he gleaned 


a temporary 
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a temporary fubfiftence. His fubtlety 
and knowledge of the world had 
received confiderable acceflions during 
a two years’ abode at Paris; but the 
fame cannot be faid of the firmnefs 
and integrity of his principles. 

The war commenced between 
France and England. The Britifh 
Ambaffador had opportunities of 
knowing the capacity of Wimpfen, 
and confided in him an important, 
but fecret commiflion, to be executed 
at Paris. No confideration had more 
weight with Wimpfen than his own 
intereft; yet fuch was the force of 
the patriotic principle in this man, 
that the indire& injury done to his 
native country by benefiting her 
great enemy, rendered his new em- 
ployment infupportably irkfome. He 
ferzed the firft opportunity of chang- 
ing fides. He made a bargain with 
the French government, and with- 
drew into England. He pretended, 
to his old employers that his, com- 
miffion at Paris had been fulpected, 
and that, in order to avoid the punifh- 
ment that impended over him, he had 
been compelled to a precipitate flight. 
This condu& antwered two purpofes : 
He attained by it, new gratuities 
from the Englifh government, and 
drew clofer the veil which concealed 
his prefent purpofes. 

He was a colleague of \ Francis de 
la Motte, and occupied the fame 
houfe in Bond ftreet. The fate of 
that gentleman is‘well known. He 
was indiéted in 1781, for treafonable 
practices, condemned, and executed 
at Tyburn. Wimpfen, though the 
coadjutor of Dela Motte, and no 
lefs culpable, by his wonderful dex- 
terity extricated himfelf from the 
ruin in which his .companion was 
involved, and continued to carry on 
his trade of Spy till the conclulion of 
the war. 

While he remained in England he 
dropped all intercourfe with his wife 
and his quondam mafter. After 
the peace of 1783, there being no 
longer any demand for his fervices, 
his, revenue was dried up. He had, 





however, by frugality, left himfelf 
not deftitute. With what he had 
faved, he retired into Languedoc ; 
but his reftlefs and enterprifing dif- 
pofition would not allow him to 
remain longer than a year in his pre- 
fent fituation. He returned to 
Paris, and folicited the Office of 
Foreign Affairs for fome commiffion. 

At this period feveral perfons weyé 
fecretly difpatched to India, to coun- 
terwork by money and intrigue, the 
protrefs of the Britifh arms in that 
quarter. Wimpfen offered to ac- 
company them ; but falling fick at 
Breft, they were forced to embark 
without him. 

On his recovery he- returned to 
Paris: Some accident introduced 
him to the Compte de Mirabeau, 
whole difcernment juftly eftimated 
the capacity of Wimpfen. From 
this period, till the death of that cele- 
brated intriguer, he attached him- 
felf to his perfon with unfhaken fide- 
lity. He was his fecretary, his emi- 
fary, his confidant, and his nego- 
ciatore Wimpfen’s talents qualified 
hun for inferior parts ; parts, indeed, 
which demanded equanimity and 
fkill, perhaps, in a degree equal to 
thofe occupied by his friend; but 
they were lefs brilliant, and operated 
on the fortune of his patron, rather 
than on thofe of the nation. 

The active genius of Mirabeau 
found conftant employment for 
Wimpfen. The opportunities of 
near infpection better qualified him 
for the biographer of his patron than 
any other perfon living: His pictures 
would have been accurate and forci- 
ble, but perhaps deficient in wifdom. 

After the death of this man France 
became a fcene of too much danger 
and calamity for Wimpfen to remain 
in ite He had nothoughts, however, 
of returning to his native country : 
His attention was bent towards 
England, when, by chance, in a 
Paris Coffee-houfe, he met with a 
countryman, by name Leiley. They 
recognized each other, with fome 
difficulty, and after the mention of 
various 





Fact related by the Countess of Huntingdon. 


various incidents which had occurred 
in their early youth. Lefley, like 
himfelf, was a native of Lancafter, 
and one of the companions of his 
childhood : He had pafied a life of 
fobriety and famenefs: He was early 
apprenticed in Philadelphia; and 
had now ceme to France on a mer- 
cantile adventure. 

This interview wrought a moft 
fingular revolution in the feelings 
of Wimpfen. The ideas of home 
and of childhood ; the image of his 
parents, whofe diftrefs, on account of 
his elopement, was painted in pathetic 
colours by his companion, and who 
were ftill alive and in {traitened circum- 
ftances, recurred to him with fo much 
force as to melt him into tears. He 
was feized with an ardent longing to 
return and {pend the remainder of his 
life, near his natal fpot and in the 
bofom of tranquillity. The longer 
he contemplated this fcheme, the 
more fondly he cherifhed it ; and 
Lefley being fhortly to fet out for 
Bourdeaux, and there to embark for 
America, he refolved to accompany 
him. Suitable arrangements -were 
ealily made, and he arrived in this 
city, in June, 1793. 

Shortly after he was feized with a 
lingering difeafe. I was called upon 
as a phyfician, and attended him till 
his recovery. During this period our 
frequent intercourfe produced a con- 
fiderable intimacy, and he made me 
acquainted with all the important 
incidents ir his life. 

His health was fcarcely reftored 
when he was feized by the reigning 
difeafe, which had already made con- 
liderable progrefs. The houfe was 
immediately deferted by its other in- 
habitants, and 1 was ovliged to per- 
form the office of his nurfe. His 
death f{peedily put an end to my dan- 
ger His papers he bequeathed to 
me, and his parents have been placed, 
by the acquifition of the money 
which he brouzht with him, in a com- 
fortable fituation. He died in the 
thirty feventh year of his age. 

ANTIPHILUSs 
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Who are the Meek, that fhall inherit the 
Earth ? 


PERHAPS the following fa& re- 
lated by the Countefs of Hunting- 
don, may not be accounted by your 
readers unfeafonably ferious, for a 
Saturday’s publication; but if it 
fhould, they can read it on Sunday, 
by way of a fermon. 

“ I was well acquainted with Mrs. 
Mitchell the daughter of Bifhop 
Burnet, one of very fuperior parts, 
and an excellent woman. To the 
beft of my memory, from her I had 
the following pleafant fact conveyed 
to my {till admiring mind. 

“ Her father, the Bifhop, from his 
zealous care of his diocefe, made it 
a rule yearly to vifit the various 
parifhes of which it was compofed ; 
and with the moft diftinguifhed re- 
gard, fuch minifters as were eminent 
for their piety, and moft attentive in 
their care of the fouls of the people. 
One of thefe had frequently expreffed 
the great importance of well under- 
ftanding our Lord’s meaning of the 
Beatitudes ; and of this in particular, 
** Bleffed are the meek for they {hall 
inherit the Earth.” Many anxious 
enquiries yet left this gracious mini- 
fter unfatisfied in his own mind, of 
the juit and true explanation of it, 
and many prayers were added to pre- 
vent any partial view of it, or hafty 
opinion from the learned, favoured by 
him. 

“ In this unrefolved ftate, he took 
a morning walk fome confiderable 
diftance from his parifh; and ob- 
ferving an habitation more wretched 
than he had before feen, walked 
towards it, and, to his furprife, heard 
a voice of great and joyous praife.— 
Drawing nearer, he heard it as that 
of an individual only. He wanted 
to learn the caufe, and looking in at 
the window, viewed the poor inhabi- 
tant in the moft wretched ftate of 
outward want and poverty that he 
had ever beheld. She had, ona 
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little ftool before her, a piece of 
black bread and a cup of cold water, 
and with her eyes and hands lifted 
up to Heaven, as in a rapture of 
praife, added thefe words, “ What, 
all this and Jefus Chrift, too! What, 
all this and Jefus Chrift, too !” 

“ It wants not to be added, that 
with the living leffon which this 
bleffed man here learnt, he, with 
holy gratitude, returned ; well under- 
ftanding who only inherited, in our 
Lord’s fenfe, the whole earth, by 
pofleffing Him.—And thus we beft 
find out the fuppofed paradox of our 
dear brother Paul; “ as having no- 
thing yet poffeffing all things.” 

A Searcher after Truth. 
—— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
[Continued from page 12.) 


LETTER VI. 
TO HENRY D—. 
Burlington, May 21, 1794. 


My beloved Henry! Why wilt 
thou indulge this unfounded, this per- 
nicious melancholy? But I will not 
reproach thee, furely thy difeafe will 
in time effect its own remedy. Truth 
though gradual, and even impercep- 
tible in its progrefs, muft eventually 
triumph. In proportion as the genu- 
ine lights and fhades of things are 
unfolded to the underftanding fhall we 
learn to prefer that’ which is intrinfi- 
cally good and preferable. Perhaps 
the defcription I am going to give 
thee will be a better antidote to thy 
malady than the longeft and the 
graveit lecture. 

Let me then talk about the concert. 
The afternoon, you recolle&, was 
unufually ferene and cloudlefs. This 
circumftance and the agreeable butftle 
of preparation in our modeft manfion 
tended to exhilarate my fpirits. But 
above all, the air of good humour and 
congratulation, which adorned the 
features of Mrs. Hadwin and her 
daughter, gave me fincere and heart- 





felt pleafure, as it was an indication 
of that benevolence which is a pro- 
minent feature in the characters of 
thefe ladies. 

Shall I give you a copious and 
minute account of the kind and dif- 
polition of our ornaments, Harry? 
Have I not told you that we were 
fincere, benevolent, and happy. The 
coarfeft features muft derive peculiar 
charms from this condition of the in- 
telle&t. As for our other ornaments, 
they were fantaftically fimple, if you 
will allow me that expreflion. They 
were equally remote frem the glitter 
of jewels or the pomp of brocade, and 
confifted merely of flowing muflin 
and flowers varioufly difpofed. Not 
thofe fcentlefs waxen imitations which 
bloom alike in every feafon, but frefh 
plucked, odour-breathing buds and 
bloffoms. 

About fix o’clock the company be- 
gan to collet. A Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
grove, a Mifs Clarkfon, and two 
young gentlemen who were introdu- 
ced by the names of Hunt and Denny 
were the firft that arrived. Several 
others entered foon after, whom I 
cannot undertake to introduce to you 
at prefent. And laft of all came a Mifs 
Sufan Milford, efcorted by this fame 
flute-player, this Beddoes, of whom 
you enquire in rather a contemptuous 
manner. This young lady appears to 
be about feventeen, and is a perfect 
model of the delicate and graceful. 
Her charms are completely feminine. 
No force of character, no beaming 
intelligence animates her beautiful 
features. They are the feat of inno- 
cent timidity and voluptuous foftnefs. 
Her figure is {mall and elegant. A 
{nowy and tranfparent fkin, melting 
blue eyes, fwelling coral lips, and 
fhining flaxen hair complete the pic- 
ture of this woman. Add to thefe 
the melodies of voice and accent, and 
you may form fome idea of Mifs Su- 
fan Millford. 

Shall I attempt a defcription of the 
gentleman, her efcort. Ido not think 
you deferve it, and I am afraid I fhalk 
not do it juftice; yet I think you fhalh 
have 
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have it. His face and figure, fo far 
as lines and furfaces conftitute them, 
are unexceptionable and yet eafily 
drawn; but there is a fire in his eyes, 
a fomewhat of fublimity in the turn 
and expreffion of his mafculine fea- 
tures, a firmnefs and majefty in his 
ftep and motions to which my terms 
are inadequate though my concep- 
tions of them are vivid. He has alfo 
a fort of haughty independence and 
rather too much of the man of the 
world in his air. He may have great 
vices but is certainly incapable of 
frivolous or fordid actions. But how 
rafh is this affertion! 1 know nothing 
of this man, as yet, except what I 
have inferred from his exterior and 
his addrefs. Thefe indeed are a fpe- 
cious, but very infufficient foundation 
for fuch an opinion. 

Tea was handed at feven, during 
which Mr. Beddoes was feveral times 
gallant to your filter. But his gallan- 
try, alfo, is characteriftic and pecu- 
liar to himfelf. 

After tea I fat down to my Piano 
Forte, Mr. Beddoes took his flute, 
Betfy Hadwin and Mifs Millford 
arranged themfelves near us, and we 
began my Ode. It is an artlefs and 
pathetic ditty; fo at leaft I fhould 
judge from its effect. It alludes to 
my charaéter and fituation, fpeaks of 
my orphan and deferted ftate, and 
explains the fource of my prefent 
tranquillity. The air to which we 
adapted it was peculiarly happy, it 
was a fimple and touching melody 
which was in unifon with the fcene 
around us. It might be felt. 

I fat down with exhilarated fpirits 
and performed with more than ufual 
fuccefs. My mind was abforbed by 
my employment, and my fingers 
moved over the keys with the celerity 
of chought. When we came to the 
moft pathetic ftanzas, 1 glanced my 
eyes towards Betfy Hadwin, her af- 
fe&tionate eyes met mine—they were 
filled with tears. A humid luitre 
gave new charms to the celeftial 
azure of the lovely Sufan’s. Ona 
fudden the flute ceafed with a trem- 


47 
bling cadence, and the rich notes of 
the Piano, mingling with the foft 
melody of female voices, were the 
only founds which ftole on the filence 
of the fcene. 

The Ode was completed and ap- 
plauded by the company. Several 
other pieces were performed which 
furnifhed us with entertainment till 
late in the evening. We then retired 
to the little ruftic arbour, in which 
you and I ufed to fpend fo many 
hours, where we were ferved with 
cakes, Weft-India fruits, and lemon- 
ade ; after which we feparated into 
parties and ftrolled in the garden 
and on the river bank till eleven ; at 
which hour the company bade us 
adieu. 

During the latter part of the even- 
ing, Mr. Beddoes, attached himfelf 
particularly to me. We converfed 
a great deal on various fubjedts. 

I am interrupted by Betfy Had- 
win, who fteals to my chamber on 
tiptoe to inform me the boat is 
going off. To-morrow I will give 
you the particulars of our conver- 
fation. Adieu in hafte. 

MARY D . 


—_— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
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THE further we proceed in enqui- 
ries concerning the charaéter and 
cuftoms of the human fpecies, the 
more are we furprifed at the fimilarity 
of particulars common to all in vari- 


ous parts of the world. The influ- 
ence of conjurers is known among 
the moft rude as well as the moft re- 
fined people ; among the Chinefe and 
the Laplanders; the Hindus and 
the natives of the Kurile and Fox 
Iflands. 

Great ftrefs has been laid on the 
ferocious character of the American 
Aborigines, to fhew that they form 
a race endowed either with greater 
natural fortitude or lefs fenfibility to 
pain than other people. But either 
fufficient knowledge of the fpecies, 


or 
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or fufficient refletion was wanting, 
in forming an hypothefis upon the 
wonderful patience and hardihood 
with which the American Indian 
endures torture. 

We have fufficient evidence that 
this hardihood is not common to the 
Aborigines of this whole continent. 
But the idea upon which the theory 
refts is, that no other quarter of the 
world has produced a people capable 
of enduring fimilar fuffering with 
fimilar indifference. Without dwell- 
ing on the fortitude of the Malays, 
a people who, in a very ftriking man- 
ner, refemble the American Indians, 
it will be more pertinent to look for 
evidence to the African continent, 
where it is a received notion, that 
none but a tame timid race of beings 
exift. 

Vaillant in his travels in Africa, 
and a {mall, but interefting work, 
publifhed in this city a fhort time 
ago, have given fome new traits of 
the. Africans. But the tranfactions 
which I wifh to notice, are fuch as 
teftify to the refolution and fortitude 
of fome African nations. 

There are two defcriptions of Afri- 
cans, known by the name of Koro- 
mantyns and Eboos, inhabiting the 
weftern fhores of that continent, re- 
markable for their oppofite characters. 

A negro of the former nation, 
named Tacky, who had been a chief 
in his own country, was carried to 
the Weft Indies, and fold at Jamaica, 
in the year 1760. Reftlefs under 
bondage, he confpired with a number 
of his countrymen; they revolted ; 
he led them on, and carried deftruc- 
tion before them. He was flain, 
after having refifted with a valour 
that drew admiration from his op- 
preffors. 

Three others of the rebellious Ko- 
romantyns were feized, and it was 
refolved to put them to a cruel death. 
One miferable victim was chained to 
an iron ftake, and fire applied to his 
feet ; but all the arts of his tormen- 
tors could not force a groan from 


him. He faw his legs reduced to 
afhes, with the utmoit fortitude and 
compofure. After his legs were 
confuimed, one of his arms happening 
to get loofe, he fnatched a brand from 
the fire and hurled it at the face of 
the executioner. 

The other two victims were fen- 
tenced to be gibbetted alive. At 
their own requeft they were indulged 
with a plenteous meal before they 
were put up. From that time till 
they expired, they uttered not a 
complaint, but diverted themfelves 
in converfation with fuch of their 
unfortunate countrymen as compaf- 
fion or curiofity drew around them. 
One of them lived feven days, and 


the laft founds that were heard from 


them was an immoderate fit of 
laughter. 

Thefe ftriking inftances of refolu- 
tion, might perhaps be attributed to 
other caufes than fortitude, if we had 
not other evidences, of which the fol 
lowing is remarkable. 

A planter in the fame ifland, had 
purchafed ten Koromantyn and a 
like number of Eboo boys, none of 
whom appeared to be above thirteen 
years old——They were brought to 
be branded, as cuftomary, which was 
to be performed by heating a fmall 
filver brand, compofed of one or two 
letters, in the flame of {pirits of wine, 
and then applying it to the fkin, 
previoutly anointed with oil. 

The firft boy conducted to undergo 
this operation was an Eboo, and, 
in perion, the ftouteft of the whole. 
He fcreamed terribly, and his com- 
panions of the fame nation, were, at 
the fame time, melted into tears of 
fympathy at his diftrefs. ‘The plan- 
ter, upon this, flopt his hand for a 
while; but the Koromantyn boys 
laughed aloud at the pufillanimity of 
the Eboos; advanced of their own 
accord ; undauntedly prefented their 
bofoms to the brand; and, without 
flinching in the fmalleft degree, fnapt 
their fingers, in triumph over the 
lefs hardy Eboos. De 
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To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
. SIR, 
YOUR correfpondent, J. P. in the 
third number of your Magazine, 
has given a tranflation of the He- 
brew cy, found in gold letters 
ch a , in taking down a wall in 
Paris ; but gives little credit thereto 
from a fuppofed contradiction be- 
tween the prediétion, and the events 
of the years to which it alludes; 
while another correfpondent, E. H. 
N. in your fixth number attempts to 
eftablifh its authenticity, by sme 
ring the events with the ic- 
ue and it muft be acknowledged, 
that in feveral inftances they pre- 
cifely agree. In Dunlap and Clay- 
poole’s paper of February 1794, there 
is another tranflation, with a letter 
figned R. Hawes, which I fend you : 
it is different from that given in 
your third number, but whether the 
fame to which your correfpondent, 
- P. alludes as having appeared 
time fince in Mr. Brown’s paper, 
I cannot fay. It is proper to remark, 
that the year of our Lord, corref- 
ponding to the year of the World, 
as given in the tranilation of J. P. 
is different from the calculations of 
others. According to the former, ~ 
year 5550 to 1790, 0 
the Chriftian mra; according to 
Calvifus, aren to 5738; and to 
Archbifhop U ther to 5793- 
March 25.0 seth 


New-Yor}, Feb. 10, 1794. 
(The following was handed us in print, 
by a gentleman, late from London.— 

It is to our readers as we 

received it; as a fupport of their faith 

in the Millenium, which, we hope, 
can be fupported by Scripture, reafon, 
and the opinions of pious men, that it 
will come, and the time soon. ]} 
jane, V. 20, 27. 
DEAR SIR, 

EVER fond, as I know you are, 
of ge is eae, ¥ have fent you a 
copy of a remarka tely 
found in Paris, and itted from 
a gentleman there to his friend in 
London ; who writes that it was en- 

Vor. Tl. Nov is. 
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dan on a flag-ftone, two yards 
quare, in Hebrew characters, and 
very elegantly inlaid with gold. It 
is fuppofed to have lain near 600 
years under an old wall, taken down 
by order of the late King of France, 
to be rebuilt : on removing the rub- 
bifh from the foundation, this ftone 
was difcovered. 

Permit me to affure you, that I 
heard it from a man of very ftrict 
veracity and honour, who is expert 
at Hebrew, and on whom I can 
rely for the truth of the circumftance. 
As it i&s a moft glorious and 
univerfal revolution in 1800, I hear- 
tily wifh to congratulate you on the 
welcome news. I do expec great 
changes will take place here. The 
Millenium will foon come, I have 
been long fatisfied in my own mind: 
may you and I prepare for it! Omay 
we live to fee the really illuftrious 
defcendant alluded to; who, if this 
be true, muft be now alive, paft 
infancy, probably in Europe, perhaps 
in England! is the fincere with of 
Sir, Your moft aff: <tionate friend and 
fervant, R. HAWES. 

IN the year 1790, there will be a 
rebellion againft the French king, 
and when the prefent Pope dies, 
there will be no other cleéted. 

In 1791, there will be a war 
among{t many of the European pow- 
ers againft France. 

In 1792, more of the Chriftian 
powers engaged in the war. 

In 1793, the war encreafes through 

In 1794, there will be few or no 
forms of religion obferved in France. 

In 1795, there will be a deftruc- 
tive difunion among the powers of 
Europe. 

In 1796, there will be a great 
fiaughter and much blood fhed by 
land and fea. 


In 1797, there will appear a Gog 
and Magog, that will make war 
againit all nations in the world. 

In 1798, there will be a great 
deftruction that will thin the inhabi- 
re ~ 
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In 1799, there fhall come a de- 

fcendant of David, who will perform 
fuch a&ts of Grace, from the power 
derived from Almighty God, as to 
deftroy Gog and Magog, and will 
caufe, 
- In 1800, the remnant of all nations 
to be of one religion, and no more 
wars amongft men, who will be for- 
ever after in bonds of friendfhip, 
equality, and unfeigned love towards 
God und one another. Amen. 





Particulars of the melancholy Fate of 
the Royal Charlotte; as stated in 
the Accounts related by the Officers 
on Board the Britannia. 


THE Britannia lay at anchor, about 
three or fourcableslength diftant from 
the Royal Charlotte, off Culpee. Each 
of thefe fhips, had on board five-hun- 
dred barrels of gun-powder, as a part 
of their cargoes, deftined for the Cape. 
On Sunday morning, a little before 
two o'clock, the fky became cloudy, 
which Lyset was foon followed 
by thunder and frequent flafhes of 
lightning. The people on board the 
Britannia, were naturally alarmed, 
and, in the hope of averting the effect 
of the lightning fhould it chance to 
reach the fhip, placed wet fwabs round 
the foremaft and pumps. The light- 
ning continued, and at twenty-four 
minutes paft two o’clock, while intent 
on the danger of their own fituation, 

were ftunned with the explofion 
of the Royal Charlotte. The violence 
of the concuffion was fuch that for 
feveral moments they were unable to 
form any idea of the accident that 


had happened. 

As bon as the firft impreffion had 
fubfided, and the difaftrous fate of 
the Royal Charlotte, was afcertained, 
the Britannia’s boats, were immedi- 
ately got out, in the expectation of 
being able to render fome affiftance ; 
but not a veftige of the thip remain- 
ed; not an atom of her could be 
perceived. Every foul on board, to 
the number of one hundred and forty, 
and upwards, perifhed. Captain Smith, 


his third officer, fhip’s fteward, an 
European boy, a Serang, one Sea- 
cunnie and four Lafcars were fortus 
nately not on board. The perfons on 
board were as undermentioned. 

Mr..Stottard, firft officer, Mr Bar- 
nard, fecond ditto, and Mr. Misfing, 
4th ditto, Mr. Saunders, pilot, Mr. 
Gutrie, carpenter, Thomas Collins, 
captain’s fteward, Stephen Collins, 
one Portugueze gunner, one cook, 
two fervants, nine Seacunnies, fixty- 
fix Lafcars and about fifty women 
and children. 

The effect of the concuffion was fo 
forcibly felt in the Britannia, that 
the tables on board that fhip, which 
were not lafhed down, were overfet, 
and her windows fhattered to pieces. 
A river floop that lay at fome diftance 
had her fails fet on fire from a num- 
ber of burning gunny » which 
were thrown on board by the explo- 
fion, and one of her people killed 
upon her deck. The fhock was dif- 
tinétly felt by a number of people in 
Calcutta; a diftance of about fifty 
miles from the place of the accident. 
The ring of one of her anchors, and 
a copper bolt are faid to have been 
found in the vicinity of Culpee, about 
three miles diftant from where the 
fhip lay. 

It cannot be doubted but this de- 
plorable accident arofe from lightning 
condu€ted down the foremaft to the 
powder magazine, which had been fo 
injudicioufly placed as to be built 
around the maft. 

The Magazine of the Britannia 
having been conftructed on the fame 
plan, we underftand that her powder 


is to be relanded, in order that her | 


magazine may be fhifted. 
—<= 
ANCIENT DRESS AND ORNAMENTS. 


IN ancient Babylon, the men wore 
ftuffs wrought with gold and filver, 
ornamented with coftly embroidery, 
and enriched with rubies, emeralds, 
fapphires, pearls, and other jewels, 
of which the Eaft has always been 
remarkably produétive; co of 
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ag alfo a part of their finery : 
was the drefs of their men; 
that of their women has not been fo 
particularly defcribed ; but when we 
confider the rank which women held 
them, and the natural pro- 
penfity of the fex to drefs and orna- 
ment, we have reafon to believe it 
was {till more coftly and magnificent, 
efpecially as we fo frequently find the 
Prophets reproving the daughters of 
Babylon for . their » and the 
vanity which they ifplayed in the 
variety and fplendour of their attire. 
To the coftlinefs of the materials of 
their garments, the Babylonifh wo- 
men frequently added the expence of 
the moft precious mes, with 
which they perfu not only their 
apparel, but alfo their bodies ; and as 
it is well known that the perfumes 
of Babylon were every where famous 
for their fupsrior excellence, and bore 
an exceeding high price, this luxuri- 
ous article muft have added greatly 
to the expence of the female toilette. 
Drefs and ornament did not lefs 
excite the attention of the Medes 
and Perfians than of the Babylonians ; 
the women of their kings were 
habited in all the pomp of Eaftern 
and the revenues of 
whole provinces were frequently em- 
ployed in decorating her who hap- 
_— to be the greateft favourite. 
— had certain. diftriéts fet 
apart maintaining their toilette 
and wardrobe, one for the veil, and 
another for the girdle, &c. and thefe 
diftri&s took their names from the 
different parts of the drefs to which 
were appropriated, as the queen’s 
: the queen’s mantle, kc. The 
cde, when a diftin& nation, appear 
to have paid the greateft attention to 
drefs, for the luxury and magnifi- 
cence of which, they are very fre- 
quently exclaimed againft by abe 
writers of antiquity. They w 
long flowing robes with large ee 


fleeves ; thefe robes were interwoven 
with a variety of different colours, all 
ef the moft y and fhining na- 
ture: and iar oon richly 
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embroidered ‘with gold and filver. 
They were likewi gone with 
bracelets, gold chains, and necklaces 
adorned with precious ftones, and 
wore upon the head a kind of tiara 
or high pointed cap, exceedingly 
magnificent ; nay, fo far had they 
carried their attention to every 
{pecies of decoration, that they even 
tinged their eyes and eye-brows, 
painted their faces, and mingled ar- 
tificial with their natural hair. Such, 
in the articles of drefs and ornament, 
was the care and attention of the 
men; antiquity has left us in the 
dark concerning that of their women, 
and has only informed us in general, 
that they were exceedingly beautiful. 
We may, therefore, reafonably fup- 
pofe, that in a country where drefs 
was fo much cultivated, they did not 
leave thofe charms of nature unafiift- 
ed, but ftrove to improve them by 
every ornament of art. 
Notwithftanding what we have 
now mentioned, in looking over the 
hiftory of antiquity, we are apt, at 
firft view, to imagine that the ancient 
heroes defpifed drefs, as an effeminacy 
in which it was below their notice to 
indulge themfelves. Hercules had 
only a lion’s fkin flung over his 
fhoulders, and a variety of the heroes 
of Homer, and the other ancient wri- 
ters, are wrapped in thofe of the dif- 
ferent animals they had deftroyed ; 
but this feems only to have been the 
mode in which they clothed them- 
felves in ordinary life, or perhaps 
rather when they went to war, or to 
hunting, in order to make them ap- 
pear more terrible; for on pub- 
lic occafions, when ceremony was 
thought necefflary, had other 
nts of a very different nature. 
mantle of Ulyffes is defcribed 
by Homer as an extraordinary piece 
of finery, and feveral of the reft of 
his heroes are now and then intro- 
duced in the utmoft magnificence of 
drefs that gods and men could fabri- 
cate for them; even in the heroic 
ages, the Greeks wore clothes adorned 
with gold and filver, and lad’ss of 
diftinétion 
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faftened with <lafps of gold, and 
bracelets of the fame metal, adorned 
with amber; nor were they then 
anconfcious that nature might be 
ne AE peal by art, for they endea- 
voured to improve their complexions 
by feveral forts of paint, in compof- 
ing and laying on of which, they 
were fcarcely lefs dexterous than the 
ladies of the firft rank and fafhion at 
Verfailles. But with all thefe loads 
of finery, the ancients were ftrangers 
to elegance, and even to convenience, 
in their drefs. . In the times we are 
fpeaking of, the Grecks had no fhoes, 
but only a kind of fandals, which 
they put on when they went out; 
neither did they know the ufe of 
breeches, ftockings, nor drawers, nor 
pins, nor buckles, nor buttons, nor 
pockets ; had not invented the 
art of fining clothes, and when cold, 
were obliged to fupply the defect of 
fining, by throwing one garment over 
another. 


As the Greeks emerged from the 
of the heroic ages, among 
other’articles of culture, they began 
to beitow more attention on the con- 
venience 7 ng ce ws At 
Athens, the ladies commonly em- 
Saag tis lds enedon tn drefiing 
themfelves in a decent and becoming 
manner; their toilette confifted in 
paints and wathes, of fuch a nature 
as to clean and beautify the fkin, 
and they took great care to clean their 
teeth, an article too much negleéted : 
fome alfo blackened their eye-brows, 
and, if neceffary, fupplied the de- 
ficiency of the: vermillion on their 
ie, Wyo sulet. O64 @, ate dien on. 
ceedingly beautiful. At this time 

the women in the Greek iflands. make 
much ufe of a paint which they call 
Salama, which imparts a beautiful 
rednefs to the cheeks, and gives the 
fkin a remarkable glofs. Poffibly 
this may be the fame with that made 
ufe of in the times we are confider- 
ing ; but however that maybe, fome of 
the Greek ladies at prefent gild their 
faces all over on the day of their 


,and confider this coating 


marriage 
as an irrefiftible charm. But to re-. 


turn to ancient Greece, the tadies 
fpent likewife a part of their time in 

compofing head-dreffes, and though 
we have reafon to fuppofe that they 


were not then fo prepofteroufly fan- 
taftic as thofe prefently my compte 
a Parifian milliner, yet t 


probably objects of no {mall I tediry 
and a a efpecially as we find 
that they then their hair, per- 
fumed it with the moft coftly effences, 
and by the means of hot irons dif- 
pofed of it in curls, as fancy or 
fafhion direted. ‘Their clothes were 
made of ftuffs fo extremely light and 
fine as to fhew their thapes, without 
offending againft the rules of de- 
cency. At Sparta, the cafe was 
wi different ; we fhall not de- 
feribe the drefs sr the the women, it is 
fufficient to fay, that it has been 


few been from other 
parts of the world; and fome of our 
own indigenous plants, that grow 
wild, have, by care and cultivation, 
been fo much improved as to merit a 
piace in our parterres. Our anceftors, 
perhaps, fome centuries ago paid at- 
tention to flowers; but it appears that 

the 
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beginning of April 1559, at Augf- 
burg, in the garden : the toate 
and ingenious counfellor John Henry 
Herwart. The feeds had been brought 
from Conftantinople, or according to 
others from Cappadocia. This flower 
was then known in Italy, under the 
nate of tulipa, or tulip, which is faid 
to be of Turkith extraction, and given 
to it on account of its refembling a 
turban. 

Balbinus afferts, that Bufbeque 
brought the firft tulip roots to Prague, 
from which they were afterwards 
fpread all over Germany. This is not 
improbable: for Bu fays, ina 
letter written in 1554, that this flower 
was then new to him, and it is known 


brought with him from the Levant. 
Nay, he himfelf fays that he paid 
very dear to the Turks for thefe tu- 
lips; but I do not find he any where 
fays that he was the firft who brought 
them from the eaft. 
_ In the year 156 vg iar bee 
in the re Fugger, 
They firt appeared in » in 
France, in the garden of the cele- 
brated Peyrefc, in the year 1611. 
After the tulip was known, Dutch 
hants, and rich people at Vienna, 
who were fond of flowers, fent, at 
different times, to Conftantinople for 
various kinds. The firft roots planted 
in England were fent thither from 
Vienna, about the end of the fix- 
teenth century, according to Hak- 
mye who is, however, wrong in 
afcribing to Clufius the honour of 
’ having firft introduced them into Eu. 
rope; for that naturalift only collefted 
defcribed all the then known 
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Thefe flowers, which are of no far- 
ther ufé than to ornament gardens, 
which are exceeded im beauty by 
many other plants, and whofe dura- 
jon i and arious, 
became, in the middle laft cen- 
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of commerce, and by which their 
price rofe above that of the moft pre- 
cious metals. An account of this 
trade has been given by many au- 
thors; but by all late ones it has been 
mifreprefented. Bohs laugh at the 
Tulipomania, _ bec they believe 
that the beauty and variety of the 
flowers i florifts to give fuch 
extravagant prices: they imagine that 
the tulips were purchafed fo excef- 
fively » in order to ornament 
gardens; but this fi tion is falfe, 
as I fhall thew hereafter. 

This trade was not carried on 
throughout all Europe; but in fome 
cities of the Netherlands, particularly 
Amfterdam, Haerlem, Utrecht, Alk- 
mar, Leyden, Rotterdam, Hoorn, Enk- 
huyfen and Meedenbliek; and rofe to 
the greateft height in the years 1634, 

5) 36, and 37. Munting has given, 
“se of the books kept during 
that trade, a few of the prices then 
paid, of which I fhall prefent the 
reader with the following. For'a root 
of that fpecies called the Viceroy, 
the aftermentioned articles, valued as 


below exprefled, were agreed to be 
delivered. 


Florins. 
4 ditto rye 558 
4 fat oxen 480 
8 fat {wine 240 
12 fat theep 120 
2 hogfheads of wine s..000. 70 
4 tons beer . 32 
2 ditto butter cccccccccesoves 192 
1000 pounds of cheefe 1000. 120 
a complete bed esses» 100 
a fuit Of clothes ccccccesess 80 
a filver beaker csesssseeseeee 60 
Sum 2500 
Thefe tulips afterwards were fold 
according to the weight of the roots. 
Four hundred perits* of Admiral 
Liefken coft 4400 florins; 446 ditto 
of Admiral Von der Eyk, 1620 flo- 
rins; 106 perits Schilder coft 1615 
florins; 200 ditto Semper Auguftus, 
* A perit is a fmalt weight lefs than a 
grain. 

















5500 florins; 410 ditto Viceroy, 3600 
florins, &c. The fpecies Au 
guftus has been often fold 2000 
florins; and it once happened,. that 
there were only two roots of it to be 
had, the one at Amfterdam and the 
other at Haerlem. For a root of 
this fpecies, one agreed to give 
4600 florins, together with a new car- 
riage, two grey horfes, and a com- 
plete harnefs. Another agreed to give 
twelve acres of land for a root: for 
thofe who had not ready money, pro- 
mifed their moveable and immoveable 
goods, houfe and lands, cattle and 
clothes. A man, whofe name Mun. 
ting once knew, but could aot recol- 
le&, won by this trade more than 
60,000 florins in the courfe of four 
months. It was followed not only by 
mercantile people, but alfo by the 
firft noblemen, citizens of every de- 
{cription, mechanics, feamen, farmers, 

diggers, chimney-{w foot- 
men, maid-fervants and clothes- 
women, &c. At firft, every one won 
and no one loft. Some of the pooreft 
people gained in a few months 
coaches and horfes, and figured away 
like the firft characters in the 
In every town fome tavern was fele&- 
ed which ferved as a ’change, where 
high and low traded in flowers, and 
ry their bargains with the 
moft fumptuous entertainments. They 
formed laws for themfelves, and had 
their notaries and clerks. 

[Yo be continued.) 


— 


An Account of some Natu- 
ral Curiosities in iola; parti- 
cularly of the Lake of Cirknitz, 
and the Svicksibver Mines. 

[Concluded from page 29.] 

T HE fubterraneous paflages of the 

mine are fo extenfive, that it would 

take up feveral hours to go through 
them. The greateft icular 
depth, including from the entrance of 


the thaft, is 840 feet; but as they: 


advance horizontally under a high 
mountain, the depth would be r1uch 
greater 
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greater if meafured from the furface 
of the hill. One way of defcending 
the fhaft is by a bucket; but, as the 
entrance is narrow, the bucket is lia- 
ble to ftrike againft the fides, or to be 
ftopped by fomething in the way, fo 
that it may eafily overfet. The other 
br of going down is fater: this is, 

cending by a great number of lad- 
ders, placed obliquely, in a kind of 
zig-zag; but as the ladders are wet 
and narrow, a perfon muft be very 
cautious how he to t his 
falling. On rear ’ aie are 
refting-places, in fome parts, that are 
very welcome to the weary traveller. 
In fome of the fubterranean paffages 
the heat is fo intenfe, as to throw a 
man into a & fweat; and for- 
merly, in fome of thefe fhafts, the 
air was extremely confined, fo that 
feveral miners have been fuffocated by 
a kind of igneous vapour called the 
damp; but, by finking the main fhaft 
deeper this has been prevented. Near 
the main is a large wheel, and an 
hydraulic machine, by which all the 
water is raifed out of the bottom of 
the mine. 

Virgin mercury is that which is 


ore by nature, and is found in 
of the ores of this mine, in a 
multitude of little of ick- 
a kind of clay, and fometimes flows 
down the or fiffures of the 
mine, in a continued ftream, fo 
that a man has frequently gathered, 
in fix hours, above thirty-fix pounds 
of virgin mercury, which bears a 
higher price than common quickfilver. 
(which is the ore of quickfilver) by 
the force of fire. 
Every common miner receives, in 
three fhillings and fixpence a 
week; but many of them are afflicted 
with a nervous diforder, accompanied 
with violent tremblings, fudden con- 
vulfive motions of the hands and legs, 
and frightful diftortions of the face. 
Thofe are moft fubjeét to thefe difor- 
ders who work in 4 wer where 
virgin mercury is | » which, in 


a furpri manner, infinuates itfelf 
toe Dir Redions fo that when they 
go into a warm bath, or are put into 
a ¢ fweat by fteam, * wal of 
pure mercury have been known to 
iffue through the from all parts 
of the body. Thefe mines are often 
infefted with rats and mice, which 
feed on the crumbs of bread, &c. 
the miners at their meals ; 
but this plague feldom lafts Jong, for 
even they are feized with the like 
convulfive diforder as the men, which 
foon kills them. It is deemed a ne- 
ceflary precaution for every perfon to 
eat, before he defcends into thefe fub- 
terraneous regi 
All the adjacent country is very 
woody; but that the woods may not 
be deftroyed, great quantities of fuel 
for the fmelting furnaces are annually 
brought down the river Idria, from 
fome forefis at the diftance of five or 
fix miles. Befide this river, there is 
a canal two miles in length, fupplied 
with water by feveral ftreams ifluing 
from perennial fprings, in order to 
put in motion the machines belonging 
to the mines. 





On the Conversion of Animal Muscle 
into a Substance much resemdling 
Spermaceti. By George Smith 
Gibbes, B. A. of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

[From the Tranfaétiions of the Royal 

Society of London. } 
THE celebrated Sir Thomas Brown, 
in his very learned and curious trea- 
tife entituled "aah eae affures 
us that he has found a foap-like fub- 
ftance in an hydropical body. His 
words are as follow, viz. “In an 
hydropical body, ten years buried in 

a church-yard, we met with a fat 

concretion, where the nitre of the 

earth, and the falt and lixivious li- 

quor of the bady, had coagulated 

large lumps of fat into the confiftence 
of the hardeft Caftile foap, whereof 
part remaineth with us.” 

Lord Bacon, in his work entituled 

Sylva Syloarum, alfo mentions this 

curious 
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large quantities of it, I tried fome 
experiments to purify it; for this 
purpofe I took feveral pieces of it 
and melted them, but I found, though 
they were brought into a clofer union, 
that the fotid {mell was as bad as 
before. After trying fome unfuc- 
cefsful experiments, it occurred to 
me that if I could add a fubftance to 
it which would unite with the offen- 
five parts, and not with the fat, I 
might then get it pure ; accordingly 
I poured fome nitrous acid upon it, 
which immediately had the defired 
effet ; a waxy {mell was perceived, 
and, on feparating and melting it, I 
got it nearly puree The nitrous acid 
turns it yellow, but, by fubmitting 
it to the action of oxygenated muri- 
atic acid, I have got it quite white 
and puree Inthe beginning of laft 
June I buried a cow, in a place where, 
trom the rifing of a river to fupply a 
mill twice a day, it was fubmitted 
to the aétion of running water. On 
taking this cow up in December, I 
found that where the water was con- 
{tantly running oyer it, there it was 
changed into a fatty fubftance ; but, 
where the water which had acted on 
the meat could not pafs off, there a 
very difagreeable {mell was fenfible, 
and the flefh was not fo much 
changed. A piece of this cow, that 
was perfectly lean, was ftuck through 
with a itick, and faftened to the bot- 
tom of the river ; this piece was per- 
fe&tly changed into a fat matter, and 
had loft its offenfive f{mell. 

I have brought about this change 
in a much fhorter time, in the fol- 
lowing manner: I took three Jean 
pieces of mutton, and poured on 
them the three mineral acids, and | 
perceived that at the end of three 
days each was much altered; that 
in the nitrous acid was much foften- 
ed, and, on feparating the acid from 
it, I found it to be in exaéily the 
fame ftate with that which I had 
before got from the water; that in 
the muriatic acid. was not in that 
time fo much altered; the vitriolic 
acid had turned the other black. 

Vow I. Noe 15s 


From thefe experiments, it appears 
to me that it is not at all neceffary 
that the putrefactive fermentation 
fhould take place ; on the contrary, 
that it takes away a great deal of the 
flefh which might ferve for the for- 
mation of a greater quantity of this 
waxy fubftance. 


——— 
Men of Great Stature and Height. 
GIANTS. and fuch men as have 


exceeded the common proportion, 
are feldom remarked by hiflorians, 
for any extraordinary qualifications 
of mind, but like the Egyptian pyra- 
mids, are more for fhow than ufe. 
Thefe towering heights generally 
have their upper rooms very meanly 
furnifhed ; and no wonder, for where 
Nature is redundant in one particu- 
lar, fhe is commonly defective in 
another, agreeable to her anfwer, 
when reproached for making a very 
beautiful damfel a fool, that fhe 
gave her fo large a fhare of beauty, 
to beftow her proportion of wit upon 
another, which being made in the 
dark was without beauty, the want of 
which muft be fupplied by wit or the 
would ftick on hand. So Giants, that 
ferve for oftentation, cannot repine at 
the want of fenfe. 
The greater virtue oft’neft lies 
In bodies of the middle fize. 

Maximinus the Emperor was two 
yards and three quarters high. He 
was a Thracian born, and had fcarce 
one good quality in the world, and 
accordingly was hated of all man- 
kind. He wore his wife’s bracelet 
as a ring upon his thumb, and his 
fhoe was faid to be longer by a foot 
than any other man’s—Zuin, o]. 2. 
pe 276. 

Thuanus tells us of a giant that, 
when the Tartars in 1571 made an 
incurfion into Poland, was killed 
(faith Leonardus Gorecius) by James 
Niazabilovius, whofe forehead was 
twenty-four fingers in breadth, and 
the other parts of his body of propor- 
tionable magnitude ; infomuch that 
his carcafe lying upon the ground 
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reached up-to the navel of a middle- 
fized man that ftood by it—Hift. p. 
61. an. 1576. 

In the reign of Auguftus Cafar, 
there were two perfons, one named 
Idufio, and the other Secondilla, who 
were each of them ten feet high and 
fomething better; after their deaths 
their corps were preferved and kept 
in a charnel-houfe within the Saluf- 
tian gardens. Vide Kornman de 
Mirac. viror. 25.———Plin. 1. 7. c. 16. 
p- 187. 

Walter Parfons, born in the county 
of Stafford, was porter to King James 
I. and might be truly called one of 
the wonders of that age, for he was 
not only two yards and an _ half 
high, wanting two inches, but had a 
due fymmetry and proportion in all 
the other parts of his body: His 
ftrength was equal to his height, 
courage to his ftrength, and temper 
to his courage: he would neither 
boaft nor fneak to any man. He 
would take two of the talleft yeomen 
of the guard under his arms at once, 
and order them as he pleafed.—Ful- 
ler’s Worth. p. 48. Staffordfhire. 

William Evans, native of Mon- 
mouthfhire in Wales, was porter to 
King Charles I. immediately after 
Walter Parfons, and may be called 
the giant of our age; for he was two 
yards and an half high complete, ex- 
ceeding Parfons two inches in height, 
but no way equaling him in propor- 
tion of body ; for his knees knocked 
together, he went fqualling with his 
feet, and was fomewhat lame: yet 
he once danced an antimafque at 
Whitehall, where after f{campering 
a while, he drew little Jeffery the 
dwarf out of his pocket, to the won- 
der and merriment of all the fpe@a- 
tors.—Fuller’s Worth. Wales, p. 54- 
Monmouthth. 


— 
Singularities of Various Nations. 


"FHE Maldivian Manders eat 
alone. They retire into the moft 
hidden parts of their houfes; and 
they draw down the cloths that ferve 


as blinds to their windows, that they 
may eat unobferved. This cuftom 
probably arifes from the favage, in 

ie early periods of fociety, conceal- 
ng himfelf to eat: he fears that 
another, with as fharp an appetite, 
but more ftrong than himfelf, fhould 
come and ravifh his meal from him. 
Befides, the ideas of witchcraft are 
widely fpread among Barbarians ; 
and they are not a little fearful that 
fome incantation may be thrown 
amongft their victuals. 

In noticing the folitary meal of 
the Maldivian Iflander, another rea- 
fon may be alleged for this mifan- 
thropical repaft. -They never will 
eat with any one who is inferior to 
them in birth, in riches, or dignity ; 
and, as it is a difficult matter to fet- 
tle this equality, they are condemned 
to lead this unfociable life. 

On the contrary, the Iflanders of 
tle Philippines are remarkably foci- 
able. Whenever one of them finds 
himfelf without a companion to par- 
take of his meal, he runs till he 
meets with one ; and, we are affured, 
that however keen his appetite may 
be, he ventures not to fatisfy it with- 
out a gueft. 

The tables of the rich Chinef= fhine 
with a beautiful varnifh, and are co- 
vered with filk carpets very elegantly 
worked. They do not make ufe of 
plates, knives, or forks: every gueft 
has two little ivory or ebony fticks, 
which he handles very adroitly. 

The Otaheiteans, who are lovers 
of fociety, and very gentle in their 
manners, feed feparate from each 
other. At the hour of repaft, the 
members of each family divide ; two 
brothers, two fifters, and even huf- 
band and wife, father and mother, 
have each their refpective bafket. 
They place themfelves at the diftance 
of two or three yards from each 
other; they turn their backs, and 
take their meal in profound filence. 

The cuftom of drinking, at differ. 
ent hours from thofe affigned for 
eating, is to be met with amongft 
many favage nations. It was origi- 
/ nally 
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nally begun from neceffity. It be- 
came an habit, which fubfifted even 
when the fountain was near to them. 
“ A people tranfplanted,” obferves 
our ingenious philofopher, “ preferve, 
in another climate, modes of living 
which relate to thofe from whence 
they originally came. It is thus the 
Indians of Braz fcrupuloufly ab- 
{tain from eating when they drink, 
and from drinking when they eat.’ 

When neither decency nor polite- 
nefs are known, the man who invites 
his friends to a repaft, is greatly em- 
barrafled to teitify his efteem for his 

efts, and to prefent them with 
foes amufement; for the favage 
gueft impofes on him this obligation. 
Amongft the greater part of the Ame- 
rican Indians the hoft is continually 
on the watch to folicit them to eat; 
but touches nothing himfelf. In 
new France, he wearies himfelf with 
finging, to divert the company while 
they eat. 

When civilization advances, we 
with to fhew our confidence to our 
friends: we treat them as relations ; 
and it is faid that, in China, the 
mafter of the houfe, to give a mark 
of his politenefs, abfents himfelf 
while his guefts regale themfelves at 
his table in undifturbed revelry. 

The demonftrations of friendthip, 
in a rude ftate, have a favage and 
grofs charaéter, which it is not a 
little curious to obferve. The Tar- 
tars pull a man by the ear, to prefs 
him to drink; and they continue 
tormenting him till he opens his 
mouth. It is then they clap their 
hands, and dance before him. 

No cuftoms feem more ridiculous 
than thofe practifed by a Kamtfcha- 
dale, when he wifhes to make ano- 
ther his friend. He firft invites him 
toeate The hoft and his gueft ftrip 
themfelves in a cabin, which is heated 
to an uncommon degree. While 
the gueft devours the food with which 
they ferve him, the other continu- 
ally ftirs the fire. The ftranger muit 
bear the excefs of the heat as well as 
ef the repaft. He vomits ten times 





~ 


before he will yield; but, at length, 
obliged to acknowledge himfelf over. 
come, he begins to compound mat. 
terse He purchafes a moment’s re- 
{pite by a prefent of clothes or dogs; 
for his hoft threatens to heat the 
cabin, and to oblige him to eat till 
he dies. The ftranger has the right 
of retaliation allowed to him: he 
treats in the fame manner, and exacts 
the fame prefents. Should his hoft 
not accept the invitation of his gueft, 
whom he has fo handfomely regaled, 
he would come and inhabit his cabin 
till he had obtained from him the 
prefents he had in fo fingular a man- 
ner given to him. 

For this extravagant cuftom a cu- 
rious reafon has been alleged. It is 
meant to put the perfon to a trial 
whofe friendfhip is fought. The 
Kamtfchadale, who is at the expence 
of the fires and the repatft, is defirous 
to know if the ftranger has the 
ftrength to fupport pain with him, 
and if he is generous enough to fhare 
with him fome part of his property. 
While the gueft is employed on his 
meal, he continues heating the cabin 
to an infupportable degree ; and, for 
a laft proof of the ftranger’s conftancy 
and attachment, he exacts more 
clothes and more dogs. The hoft 
pafles through the fame ceremonies 
in the cabin of the ftranger ; and he 
fhews, in his turn, with what degree 
of fortitude he can defend his friend. 
It is thus the moft fingular cuftoms 
would appear fimple, if it were pof- 
fible for the philofopher to contem- 
plate them on the fpot. 

As a diftinguifhing mark of their 
efteem, the Negroes of Ardra drink 
out of one cup at the fame time. 
The King of Loango eats in one 
houfe, and drinks in another. A 
Kamtfchadale kneels before his gueft ; 
he cuts an enormous flice from a fea- 
calf; he crams it entire into the 
mouth of his, friend, furioufly crying 
out— Tana !—There !” and, cut- 
ting away what hangs about his 
lips, fnatches and fwallows it with 


avidity. 
A bar- 
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60 _ Female Learning...Arabic Proverbs. 


A barbarous magnificence attend- 
ed the feafts of the ancient monarchs 
of France. We are informed that, 
after their coronation or confecration, 
when they fat at table, the nobility 
ferved them on horfeback. 


— 
FEMALE LEARNING. 
CoNSIDERING the hard fate of 


women, we cannot wonder that the 
want of literary knowledge has in all 
ages marked the female character: 
there has, however, in all ages, and 
among all nations, been fome parti- 
cular women, who, either by being 
endowed with more genius, or by 
turning it into another channel, have 
acquired no incompetent fhare of the 
learning of the tunes in which they 
lived ; thus, though we have already 
feen that the Greek women were in 
general extremely ignorant, there 
were fome exceptions to that com- 
mon character. Arete, the daugh- 
ter of Ariftippus, taught philofophy, 
and the fciences to her fon; who, 
on that account, was calied Metro- 
didactos ; i. e. taught by his mother. 
Corinna, a Theban poetefs, no lefs 
than five times bore away the palm 
in triumph from the celebrated Pin- 
dar; and Afpafia, a noble Milefian 
lady, inftructed Pericles, the famous 
Athenian philofopher. We need 
not mention the learned Roman 
ladies. France and England have 
had a Dacier, a Carter, and many 
others too tedious to mention. In 
Italy, where poets, a few centuries 
ago, were revered as divinities, fe- 
veral women have arrived at no mean 
degree of reputation in that art; and 
our own times have feen the cere- 
mony of a poetefs being folemnly 
crowned with laurel at Rome. 

Thefe particular inftances, how- 
ver, have no influence on the women 
in general. A genius of either fex, 
will infallibly foar above the common 
level ; but the herd of mankind, who 
feel not the fame impulfe, nor are 
actuated by the fame fire, will ftill 
jog on in the ordinary track. While 


our warmeft wifhes are, that female 
education were an object more confi- 
dered by the legiflature, and better 
planned by parents and guardians ; 
we would not have it underftood as 
our opinion, that women fhould pore 
out their fair eyes in becoming adepts 
in literature. Nature feems not to 
have intended them for the more in- 
tenfe and fevere ftudies; befides, 
fhould they proceed fo far as to rival, 
or even equal us in learning, the 
gainmmg of thefe laurels would rob 
their brows of many of thofe charms, 
which to them are more valuable, as 
they are by us more efteemed. We 
pretend not to chalk out the plan in 
which women fhould be educated ; 
only, this we venture to affirm, that 
it fhould, if poflible, be fuch as to 
avoid ignorance on the one hand, and 
pedantry on the other: ignorance 
makes a female companion contempti- 
ble, pedantry makes her ridiculous ; 
nor is it eafy to fay which of the two 
is moft difgufting. 
——— 


ARABIC PROVERBS. 


“THERE are perfons who fet out 
vigoroufly, but foon flag, and go 
back; like a ftar which promifes 
rain, and immediately leaves the tky 
clear.” This poetical thought Schul- 
tens interprets of fuch as make large 
promifes, and even defign to execute 
them, but fall fhort for want of con- 
ftancy and refolution. 

“ Every one living is cut down by 
Death: happy the man who is mowed 
down green!” This beautiful fenti- 
ment requires no illuftration. 

Why are you difpkeafed at the 
words of one who advifes with fin- 
cerity; fince fuch a perfon mends 
your torn clothes?” Here it is ob- 
ferved, that “ mending what is torn” 
is applied, in a figurative fenfe, to the 
ij] condition of the mind. 

* The cure of a proud man is per- 
formed by driving out his buzzing fly, 
and taking Satan out of his noftrils.” 
Here Schultens remarks, that the 
noify boaftings of the haughty man 
are 


are beautifully reprefented by the 
troublefome and infignificant buzzing 
of a large fly. 

“ The dam of the roaring beaft is 
not very prolific; but the dam of the 
barking beaft produces many whelps.” 
By the * roaring beaft,” is here meant 
the lion; by the “ barking beaft,” the 
dog. The fenfe of the Proverb is— 
That perfons of great and elevated ac- 
complifhments are but few ; thofe of 
a contrary character very numerous. 


—_—— LL —- 


From the Farmer’s Weekly Museum. 


“ Fafhion, inevery thing, bears fovereign 
fway.” 

IT is peculiarly unfortunate, that 
Fafhion is fo much regarded by youth. 
—At an age when the mind ought to 
be the principal object ; when the ac- 
quifition of ufeful knowledge, fhould 
engrofs all their moments, and rivet 
their clofeft attention, we too often 
perceive thofe fecondary purfuits, 
dress, company, and amusements, en- 
trapping the carelefs ftripling, and 
hurrying him with a furious impetu- 
ofity, down the ftream of diflipation. 
There is fcarcely any vice that has 
not fome agreeable, fome fafcinating 
trait : and this, magnified by being 
viewed through a falfe medium, leads 
them to adopt a courfe, fpecious in 
its appearance, but ruinous in its 
effects. 

It is not my wifh, t y any means, 
to chain the youthful mind to any 
particular purfuit; to be abforbed 
in pleafure, or immured forever in 
a ftudy, are extremes equally to be 
fhunned, as detrimental to health and 
happinefs: nor are they what I would 
recommend; it is that bappy medium, 
which beautifully blends, the fedate 
and the lively; which defrauds not 
amufement of its hours, nor unwil- 
lingly enters the clofet; but is equally 
gratified with each change,—purfu- 
ing with affiduoufnefs the object of 
the moment. 


The love of novelty is inherent in 
the youthful breaft, and if not carried 
to excefs, is certainly laudable. If 
ever curiofity is to be gratified, youth 
is the moft proper feafon. It is in 
vain to attempt to chain thofe of a 
roving difpolition; like the fickle 
humming-bird, they range from flow- 
er to flower, and but juft fip from 
each, the overflowing fweet. Fre- 
quently, however, a thorn in ambufh 
checks them in their career, and warns 
them, that caution and circumfpec 
tion are neceffary requifites for thofe, 
who would pafs with eafe and fafety, 
through this craggy world. Youth, 
fanguine and impetuous, difdains the 
admonitions of experience; and though 
warned by the wifeft of men that 
“ gil is vanity,” they prefer more con- 
vincing proofs; they refufe to credit 
the teftimony of their predeceffors, 
and choofe to determine for them- 
felvess—When they arrive at the 
end of the chapter, invariably they 
find it to be a truth, that “ all is 
vexation of spirit.” 

The fafhions of their youth, like the 
rattles of an infant, afford no genuine 
pleafure on reflection. When they 
contemplate the time they have fa- 
crificed to fafhion, it will not be a 
trifling fource of uneafinefs; How 
much more advantageously might we 
have employed those bours!—What a 
noble opportunity have we slighted 
for cultivating our minds ! would be 
expreffions frequently heard, if the 
language of the heart was fpoken. 

My young friends, reflect on the 
moment as it paffes; fuffer it not to 
accumulate uninfpected ;—if you do, 
the retrofpect will be deferred, until 
it is too late to reform—But if you 
“ nip in the bud” habits of idlenefs 
and diffipation; if you correé& to-day 
the errors of yefterday ; “ walk cir- 
cumfpedtly, not as fools, but as wife,” 
you can, in life’s decline, refle& with 
pleafure on the morning of your days, 
and enjoy thofe delightful fenfations, 
which can arife in no breaft but 
YOUrSe Ze 
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For the Weekly Magazine. 
ELEGY TO A FRIEND. 


“ O ELLA tune thy Lyra!” didft thou 
fay; 
And art thou, Anna, pleas’d with 
notes like mine, 
Which chord but with the flow-ton’d 
dirge-like lay ; 
Which fad and plaintive, weep at every 
line. 
Let others afk refulgent Sol for aid, 
When glows the orient with pervading 
day; 
Or court “a Mufes in the balmy fhade ; 
Where violets bloom, and dimpling 
fountains play. 


I wait not Phofphor’s nor Apollo’s 
beam ; 
Nor the warm {mile of joy infpiring 
fpring 
To roufe my mufe—qwoe is a ready theme, 
= night, the feafon when I 
ng. 
Such nights when Luna faintly gilds 
the waves, 
And fhadowy forms fleet o’er the 
wat’ry watte ; 
When reftlefs fpirits leave their turfy 
graves, 
And ftalking flow—moan to the hol. 
low blait. 


*Tis then, amidit the univerfal gloom, 
My penfive foul, purfues her favourite 
lan; 
Weeps er my friends, defcended to the 
tomb, 
And mourns the melancholy ftate of 
man. 
Child of a day !—the being of an hour! 
He hurries fwiftly through life’s 
troublous fcene ; 
Treads the fame round, that thoufands 
trod before, 
Then dies—and is—as though he ne’er 
had been. 
Yes, he muft die—the neareft friends 
muit part ; 
The victor Death, accepts not of a 
claim ; 
And though the ftroke, may crufh a 
kindred heart, 
He heeds it not—to fupplicate is vain! 


But Oh! ’tis fad to fee an infant pour, 
Its plaints round one juft ready to 
depart ;— 
This burits the heart, confign’d to death 
before, 
And adds a fling to his acuteft dart. 
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This, Ann Eliza, on a dying bed 
Severely felt—fthe fondly wept for me; 
She ftrain’d me in her arms, and weeping 
faid, 
“When I am gone—ah! who will 
care for thee? 


“ What tender friend, will guide thy 
infant thought, 
When cares fhall call thy father far 
away? 
By whom wilt thou to a& aright be 
taught ? 
Ah! ‘who my Ella—who will care for 
thee ?” 


Oh! ’twas a bitter pang—lI feel it yet; 
My bofom fwells, with every figh the 
gave; 
And the foft drops, with which her 
cheeks were wet; 
Wound the full heart they dropt but 
to relieve. 


But Anna, left my forrows give thee pain, 
Whilft thus the tear of fond affection 
flows; 
I’lt hufh my plaints, and clofe the 
mournful ftrain, 
And bid adieu, awhile, to all my woes. 


ELLA. 


—_— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
ON THE APPROACH OF MAY. 


W ELCOME, feafon blithe and gay! 
Welcome, charming month of May : 
S thy beauties o’er each fcene, 
Flow’rets fweet and ever green. 

Give me all that love can with, 

The glowing breaft,the balmy kifs ; 
The welcome preffure, ne’er to part: 
That welcome flowing from the heart. 


Though diftant {cenes I may pervade, 
Or feek the filent weilern fhade ;— 
Though rapid torrents ceafelefs roll, 
And anxious cares tape my foul, 

Or intervening foretts rife, 

To fcreen me érom the nymph I prize ; 
Yet ftill, e’en here, remembrance charnis ; 
Remembrance fweet, my bofom warms, 
And every joy, I once poffeft 

Is yet alive within my breaft. 


O hafte then feafon blithe and gay ! 
Haften, charming month of May! 
Spread thy flow’rets o'er the plain, 
With garlands deck each maid and 

wain ; 
Deck my nymph’s beloved brow, 
Bid her hear my artlefs vow ; 
Bid 
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Bid thy funs with fplendour rife ; 

Gild with peace her ev’ning fkies ; 
When at night her eyelids clofe, 

Give her fweet, ferene repofe ; 

Let no anxious cares inveft 

The peace that reigns within her breaf ; 
Full bleft with her I atk no more, 

Till thou fhalt change to change no more; 
Then kindly give her to my arms; 

To others give thy rural charms. 


Northern Liberties, April 4. Q 





For the Weekly Magazine. 
ANGER. 


AH why does Paffion rack the mind 

With madnefs !—Fury unconfin’d, 
To tear the human foul : 

Each foft emotion is deftroy’d ; 

The foul’s a dark and dreary void, 
Which furies do control ! 


The Mind that is by Paffion torn, 
Is like the wildernefs forlorn ; 
A dreary defert wild. 
Spring reigns not there—with curious eye 
In vain we fearch: The flow’rets die, 
Except in climates mild. 


Whene’er I feel my bofom fwell, 
Its rifing throbs, quick let me quell : 
Let Reafon Paffion fway. 
This active vigor we poflefs, 
May lead to peace and happinefs, 
If Virtue point the way. 
JESSE OATLAND. 


—— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


LOVE. 


\ HY fteals the tear down from mine 
eye? 

Why fwells my bofom with a figh ? 

Why do wild tranfports fill my breaft 

With frantic joy ? Why then deprett? 

Some hidden caufe thefe paflions move, 

My heart declares, its name is Love! 

When recolleétion tells paft fcenes 

My heart diffolves in pleafing dreams : 

When o’er my cheek fteals down a tear, 

Call’d forth by hope ; call’d forth by fear ; 

When fhe, who all my thoughts employs, 

Is near, I give my heart to joys; 

Then black rob’d Sorrow flies away, 

And all is pleafing ; all is gay— 

When abfent, | am fad—diltreft, 

And melancholy is my guett. 

Sometimes with care or elfe with hope 

I rove, 

For pain and pleafure are the lot of Love. 

FRANK. 


American Poetry. 
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Verses occasioned by the Author's receiving 
a Watch-Paper, from a Lady, with the 
Words “ Peace and Love” wrought in it 
as a Motto. 


F“ R from tumultuous f{cenes of life, 
From pomp, from grandeur, and 
from ftrife ; 

Far from the toys the vain admire, 

Indulgent Heav’n, let me retire. 

With tutor’d withes fill my mind, 

That ’mid my native thades reclin’d, 

Calm and unanxious I may prove 

The faithful joys of Peace and Love. 
Let griping Avarice heap his gold; 

Let fame with titles deck the bold ; 

Let plum'd ambition feat her fons, 

On trophi’d cars or gilded thrones; 

For me, their tinfel I defpife, 

And humbler fortunes higher prize, 

As through the ftill fequefter’d grove 

I feek the joys of Peace and Love. : 


Thus in yon thade one evening fair, 
A penfive youth forgot hiscare; ¢ 
In raptur’d thought revolving o’er 
Soft fcenes which Fancy could reftore ; 
To fofteft notes attun’d his lyre, 
Almyra’s charms the ftrain infpire ; 
May Heaven he cri’d, and fhe approve, 
And blefs my life with Peace and Love! 
Almyra, come! the mind ferene 
Muft ever love the rural fcene ; 
Each obje& round that ftrikes the fight, 
Prepares the foul for true delight ; 
Lulls each fierce paffion into rett ; 
To foft impreffions ope’s the breaft ; 
And as ’mid vernal fweets we rove, 
We gently figh for Peace and Love. 
My bow’r is dreft, my paftures fair, 
And fnow-white is my fleecy care ; 
My fields fupply a large encreafe, ‘¥ 
And plenty teems to promife peace; id 
Yet no—to fweeten every toil, 
Still, Rill 1 want Almyra’s fmile ; 
Each pain and forrow to remove, \ oo 
And crown fweet Peace with gentle 
Love. 


But Ah! in vain! unheard my pray’r, 
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, My fondeft with is loft in air: A419 


Still doom’d to tread the path of life {\ 
*Midf folly, vanity, and ftrife; - 
Anxious, uncertain, | remain 

A flave in Fortune’s trembling train : 
Yet though fo far from Peace I rove ; 
Though clouds and darknefs rcil 

Love; 

For thee dear maid may gentleft fate 
With every bleffing crown thy ftate! 
May Health ftill gild thy tranquil day, 
And Hope with myrtle ftrew thy way, 
While Heaven each favour to improve, 
Completes thy blif's with Peace and Love. 


my 
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Tue State of the Union continues to 
occupy the attention of Congrefs. In ad- 
dition to other important objeés which 
have already been mentioned as the fub- 
je&t of their deliberation, we have to 
add that of the naturalization of aliens ; 
a dire& tax of two millions, to be raifed 
from houfes, lands, and flaves, &.—On 
the fourth inftant, the Prefident tranf- 
mitted to this Legiflature all the com- 
munications, received from our Envoys 
Extraordinary fince their arrival at 
Paris; excepting thofe previoufly pre- 
fented. Five hundred copies were or- 
dered to be printed: They confilt of a 
letter dated February 7, which enclofed 
a copy of a memorial to the Minifter 
of Foreign Relations, delivered on the 
31% January—This memorial is lengthy, 
and contains a difcuffion of all the fub- 
jea&ts of difpute between the French Go- 
vernment and that of the United States. 
In the letter of the 7th February, our 
Envoys fay, ‘‘ We have not yet received 
any anfwer to this communication, and 
fhould no notice be taken of it in a few 
days, we fhall apply in a more explicit 
manner for our pafiport.” 


On Wednefday laft, feveral waggons 
from New-York, containing one hundred 
and thirty thoufand Crowns, arrived in 
this city under a military efcort. The 
cafh was depofited in the Bank of the 
United States, and is to be re-coined. 


As our readers will, no doubt, be 
anxious to know the caule of the diftur- 


‘ bance lait evening, we have endeavoured 


to procure as accurate a ftatement of it 
as poffible. About fix o’clock, informa- 
tion was received at the Mayor’s office, 
that a number of perfons were marching 
about the city in a diforderly manner, 
with French cockades in their hats. A 
fhort time after, the Mayor, with the 
Secretary of State, the Attorney General, 
and one of the Aldermen, being at the 
Attorney General’s office, were informed 
that thirty or forty perfons of the above 
deicription were clofe at hand; they 
accordingly went out to dilperfe them. 
Upon the appearance of the civil officers, 
the mob took out their cockades and 
difperfed. However, one fellow, more 
hardy than the reii, periiiied in keeping 
in his cockade, and {wore he would not 
leave the ground; in confequence of 
which he was commitied to prifon. 
Several of thefe perfons, after they had 
been difperied, are faid to have aflembled 
again in different parts of the city ; but 
the ipirited exertions of the citizens 
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foon put an end to the bufinefs. ‘The 
cavalry paraded through the city during 
the night, and a number of young men 
who voluntarily offered themfelves to 
the Mayor, as guards to the military 
ftores, Mint, &c. were accepted, and 
ftationed at their pofts under proper 
officers. At the time this paper went to 
prefs, (three o’clock this morning,) we 
could not learn that any frefh attempt 
had been made to difiurb the public 
tranquillity. [Merch, Daily Ad. May 10. 
. 


At an eleGion held on Monday, the 
feventh of the prefent month, at the Li- 
brary of this city, for ten Directors and 
a T'reafurer of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, for the enfuing year, the 
following gentlemen were elected, viz. 

Directors. 
Jofiah Hewes, Samuel! M. Fox, 
Mordecai Lewis, Richard Wiflar, 
Richard Wells, Joieph P. Norris, 
Dr. Thomas Parke, James Read, 
John Kaighn, John Bleakley. 

Treasurer—John Dorfey, vice Richard 
Hill Morris, refigned. 


New-York, May 3—Yehterday was cele- 
brated in this city, the Annual com- 
mencement of Columbia College. ‘This 
literary exhibition was brilliant and 
pleafing.—The young gentlemen acquit- 
ted themfelves in a manner which did 
honour to themfelves, and to their Pro- 
feffors and Tutors. 

—<— 
MARRIAGES. 

In Philadelphia, on the 30th ult. by 
the Rev. Dr. Magaw, Mr. jofhua Dawfon, 
to Mifs Rebecca Bell, both of this city. 

May 3d, by the Rev. Thomas Uftick, 
Mr. Thomas Butcher, to Mrs. Abigail 
Ofler. 

May 7th, by the Rev. Afhbel Greene, 
Robert jones Heath, Efq. of Virginia, to 
Mifs Hannah Linn, of this city. 

—<— 
DEATHS. 

In this city, on May 3d, in the 39th 
year of his age, Mr. Henry Seckle, mer- 
chant, of Philadelphia;—and, May gth, 
fuddenly, Mr. Jofeph Harrifon. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to acknowledge the reception 
of feveral communications which have 
a ftrong claim on our gratitude—we 
fhall not negie& them. 

Vith “* Mark Antimode” and with the 
Author of “ Téoughts on Dancing” we 
wiih for an interview. 





